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toward them, and behave themselves like such parish- 
ioners. The unfair judgment, the unjudicial criticism, 
they who know helplessness under them, let them not 
afflict others. Let them know all before they speak; and 
then, often, they will keep still. 
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THE horse is passing; he is becoming almost a curio 
in some communities. With him will go many things 
besides the house-fly and untidy streets. The old-time 
watering-place, the ford close beside the low bridge on 
the shady country road, must disappear; its usefulness is 
gone. ‘The honking automobile quenches its thirst some- 
where near the sign ‘Gasoline, fifteen cents.” And the 
fountains erected, often at much expense, at the country 
cross-roads, or in the city square,—a diminishing use of 
them henceforth, except the little lower trough, where a 
tonguedolling dog might lap hurriedly. Then, too, the 
fire-engine, motor-driven,—the modern monster is impres- 
sive indeed roaming through our streets; yet it lacks the 
power of thrilling us which the former engine had, horse- 
drawn, three eager heroic steeds abreast, unmindful of 
self,-rushing to save property or lives. Somehow they 
did thrust our selfish instincts into the background for 


the moment, and an idealism of service and sacrifice com- 


manded us. 
st 


Many years have passed since we were told the story 
of ‘The Two Sides of the Shield”; but that lesson recurs 
to us frequently in these rapid- fire days, when each new 
dawn brings us a new thrill. See the ‘‘two sides”’ of this 
“Preparedness!” On the one hand the defects and deficits 
of our army and navy are set before us, and disaster is 
predicted; on the other hand the increasing exhaustion of 
our possible enemy is vividly portrayed, and we are bid- 
den to have no fears. ake the situation at Sing Sing 
Prison: Warden Osborne returns there after a short vaca- 
tion, and the place is given over to festivities which almost 
rival the Roman Saturnalia. How the honest brothers 
and cousins of the convicts must envy their law-breaking 
relatives inside! There are two sides, two possibilities 
to Warden Osborne’s well-intentioned method. We ap- 
plaud his humanity, but Crime must not be rewarded, 
with hungry, shivering Virtue looking enviously on. 
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Ir looks as though the increasing use of the automo- 
bile would influence us toward a freer use of color. Asa 
people we are timid regarding color; in our pictures and on 
our interior walls, similarly in the case of horse-vehicles 
always black has been the shade. But automobiles, by 
their style of construction, offer larger surfaces for color; 
and their owners aré venturing into tints of red, and blue, 
and brown, and green, also white with gold edgings. The 
result is pleasing to any eye that loves color; and this 
change in custom tends to develop, in our cautious, rigid 
natures, a love of color, which is a welcome asset in joyous 
living. 


Hunger of the Soul. 


The world is not in love with darkness. To call it a 
lost world is nonsense, the language of morbid piety. 
Even the savage is rarely so low down as not to be able 
to look up. When Livingstone was in South Africa one 
of the chiefs said to him of the simple Christianity which 
Livingstone taught: “This is exactly what we have looked 
for and longed for. We want you to teach it to us, that 
we may have light.””’ This world yearning must be reck- 
oned on, and when it is lacking it signifies a degeneration 
that does not belong to the human stock as such. Mrs. 
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Higginson tells us, with gentle enthusiasm, of the strains 
of gold that lie in the Alaskan’s nature, quite as palpably as 
the gold that lies in Alaskan soil. An Eskimo had learned 
to whistle ““The Holy City,’ and others were found 
singing with evident comprehension, ‘‘O come, all ye 
faithful.” ‘These are not converts to Christianity as 
such, but Christianity had given voice to the yearnings 
born of nature. 

That is i i is everywhere. The Disciples said to 
Jesus, * ‘Show us the Father, and that will suffice us,’ 
that is, fill us full. This yearning is world-wide, and it 
finds expression in the children of our Sunday-schools 
as well as in the honest hours of their parents. What the 
people care for is not learned disquisitions, even on the 
Sermon on the Mount or the Lord’s Prayer; show them 
God and that will content them. ‘This is the one lesson 
that we need to teach in the churches, and the one lesson 
that we need to learn in the field,—that God is really 
everywhere; not the finger-prints of God, not the work 
of the Lord, but He Himself, expressed in nature exactly 
as we are expressed in our bodies. 

It is the chief puzzle of our Christian teaching that it 
has so wofully slumped into an expectation of seeing God 
not in this world, but in some future life. The world 
has been emptied of its chief joy, God, that is, the ever- 
living and active presence of Infinite Mind and Love. 
In other words, Christianity has floated the beautiful 
words ‘‘Father’” and ‘‘heaven,’’ but it has put off heaven 
till by and by, and it has shut the Father out of his 
own world. All that He has to do in this world is by 
subtlety to undertake to rescue a fragment of his own 
family. So far Christianity has failed to construct the 
God family, in other words, to make the world God’s 
home. ‘This is inexcusable, for in nothing else was Jesus 
more distinct and emphatic than in laying the corner- 
stone of advanced religion on this family thought; we 
are of a divine family, and are children, literally children, 
of the Supreme Father. Life breaks loose its holiest 
thought in our construction and growth. What a world 
this will be when this one error has been worked out, and 
we literally find ourselves born the second time, right here 
and now! 

There is a hunger of the soul, just as literal as the hunger 
of the body, and it is just as universal. There is no such 
thing as growing without food; and the food of the soul 
is intercourse with the true, beautiful, and good,—which 
we have learned to put into the compact word “God.” 
Where we get the word nobody knows or cares; it means 
nothing at all beyond fetish or image, or it means that 
one living love, ever active, ever near, absent from no 
place, and belonging to the humblest soul that was ever 
born. One may learn of this somewhat in all his em- 
ployments, for it is not the stuff one gets out of his gar- 
den to feed his body that alone satisfies him, but that 
also which feeds his mind and soul,—not carrots and corn, 
but beauty and evolution. We feed the body system- 
atically; we must feed the soul systematically. That is 
the right religion, and that is the only religion worth the 
while, that gives us food. 

Christianity is the true religion for this reason alone, 
that it meets these innate wants of the human soul. 
Tendered as a substitute for pleasure, or as a medicine, 
it is either misunderstood or rejected, that is, to meet the 


strongest yearnings of human nature, and in ‘that way 


alone it can become the religion of the world. There 
is a real reason why Jesus is getting to be Master of 
all races in this twentieth century of enlightenment. 


Shakespeare dulls in comparison, Goethe and Bacon — 
have only select coteries, while not one of the master minds 
of antiquity retains a cosmopolitan following. | iW ise 


wins more widely, in all climnaeee eh as ph al 
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_ In these days, when the essentials of citizenship are 
being questioned, and the very foundations of manhood 
are under scrutiny, it is good for us to pause and con- 
template the higher human virtues as incarnated in one, 
now gone, who has lived in our midst, and borne nobly 
the searching tests of a public career, through that length 
of days, that “hand- 
breadth,’”’ which we 
call a “human life.”’ 
Amid the increasing 
complexities of our 
national existence, 
the ‘true American 
type,” much talked 
about, much sought 
after, is becoming 
more and more elu- 
sive; but, however 
sociologists or eth- 
nologists may en- 
large or restrict the 
bounds of their def- 
initions, all men who 
knew him will agree 
that John Davis 
Long, now gone from 
us, was indisputably 
a true American. 
His heredity, his 
humble birth, his 
hunger for the best 
things and his splen- 
did courage in his 
pursuit of them, his 
varied and rare tal- 
ents,—these, we like 
. to believe, are the 
essential character- 
istics ofa true native- 
born citizen of the 
United States. 

John D. Long 
proved himself ade- 
quate to the duties 
which came to him 
in all the positions 
of honor to which he 
was called, but he 
was extremely happy 
in his gubernatorial 
duties; he always like to be called, in friendly fashion, 
“Governor Long.” He desired much more to inspire 
affection than awe or fear, and “Governor Long’’ he 
was, whether he was serving as president of the Massa- 
chusetts Total Abstinence Society or the Boston Authors 
Club; whether he was presiding at the Harvard Board of 
Overseers or at a directors’ meeting of the Puritan Trust 

Company, or was the presiding officer at a dinner of the 
American Unitarian Association. 
‘The sources of Gov. Long’s character are evident when 
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ose who found themselves at times his opponents or 
als,—never his enemies; from his father he drew that 
ness of spirit, that versatility of taste, and that tire- 

1 power ich pushed him ever onward 
the high honors which the Old 
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a speech which so delighted his friends, and even charmed’ 
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Bay State and the nation conferred upon him. He faced 
the world, as a young man, having in a striking degree 
those varied talents which James Bryce and other Euro- 
pean essayists have remarked in our people; had he not 
chosen the legal profession, had he gone into a mercantile 
life or into academic fields, in either of those paths he 
would have risen to eminence. When President McKin- 
ley appointed him Secretary of the Navy his acquain- 
tance with affairs nautical and marine was extremely 
limited, but Lieut.- 
Gov. Crane’s warm 
“recommendations” 
were justified, and 
John D. Long’s term 
in the Navy Depart- 
ment was marked by 
wisdom and a quiet, 
sustained energy. 
While in office he 
doubled the number 
of battleships and 
cruisers, and he 
steered skilfully 


lous days of the 
Spanish War. His 
was a winning per- 
sonality; and when 
at times his habitual 
urbanity and wise, 
gentle humor crys- 
tallized into keen 
shafts of wit, specta- 
tors,auditors, friends, 
felt that all the gifts 
of the gods were his. 
Yet he had his meas- 
ure of sorrow, and 
he bore it manfully; 
he believed in the 
healing power of 
work, and he could 
/ “toil terribly,” as 
ip those nearest him 
i knew. 
\ Gov. Long’s emi- 
‘  nence was so great 
, in political and pro- 
“fessional fields that 
many who knew him 
p thus only as a dis- 
tinguished man of af- 
fairs, were not aware 
of, or quite forgot, his academic attainments. ‘The story of 
his boyhood at Buckfield, Me., and his youthin other places, 
is the same story which is exemplified by so many of our 
American leaders. He read and studied incessantly. He 
entered Harvard at the age of fourteen, and graduated in 
1857. [hen—as in the case of so many other ambitious, 
able young men—he taught school for a few years before 
entering on his chosen vocation. Even after the demands 
of the legal profession were heavy upon him he retained 
his love for the studies of his youth. In this respect he 
and George Frisbie Hoar resembled each other.. In 1879 
he published a blank-verse translation of Virgil’s A‘neid, 
which was a creditable piece of work, and is really re- 


-markable when the busy life of its author is taken into 


account. He was called upon frequently on “‘occa- 
sions,” and almost as frequently responded with an ad- 
dress or some verse. In addressing the Harvard Catholic 
Club in 1907 Police Commissioner O’Meara said felici- 


through the troub- _ 
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tously of Gov. Long, ‘“‘He never made an after-dinner 
speech which was without humor, and he never made one 
that was all humor.” ‘There was often a stern, inflexible 
moral purpose behind his kindly smile, and his “velvet 
glove’ had a grip at times which revealed the ‘iron 
hand”’ inside it. He much preferred the peaceful path 
of persuasion, but he could strike a strong, manly blow 
when it was needed. Indeed he had courage, even the 
kind which is hardest of attainment for a nature which 
loves steadfastness and consistency; he could and did 
change his opinions on several subjects, among them 
his estimate of the moral worth of our venerated Pilgrim 
Fathers. In 1906, at Plymouth, speaking, as a May- 
flower descendant, before a large audience, he declared 
that men of to-day averaged up to as high a moral stand- 
ard as did the lauded Pilgrim Fathers; he had not said 
this in similar previous addresses; but now his historical 
studies led him to that conclusion, he had the courage 
of his convictions, and he proved his contention by plain 
citations from the early records of the Colony. 

Gov. Long was an ardent Unitarian through many 
years; he stood ready to serve his church in Hingham, in 
every possible capacity; and in many ways he put his 
wise mind, warm heart, and facile tongue and pen at the 
service of our denomination. Readers of the Christian 
Register will deeply mourn his loss as a loyal citizen, as a 
devoted fellow-Unitarian, and—many of them—as a 
warm personal friend. SG, 


Current Copics. 


AN issue which threatened to precipitate grave com- 
plications in the relations between the United States and 
Germany was partly solved last week by assurances from 
the German Government that ample reparation and 
pledges for the future immunity of American lives at 
sea would be given if the pending inquiry by the admiralty 
in Berlin should show that the commander of the Ger- 
man submarine which sank the Arabic off the south coast 
of Ireland, with the loss of American lives, had exceeded 
his instructions. In the mean while, the German foreign 
office made it known to Washington that it had been 
found impossible to communicate with that commander, 
and the intimation came from London that the U-boat 
in question had herself been sunk after she had sent the 
Arabic to the bottom. The significant element in the 
situation was the evident anxiety of Germany to avoid 
taking any attitude which might have the effect of still 
further complicating a problem which was delicate 
enough on account of pending negotiations and protests 
growing out of the sinking of the Lusitania and other 
steamships on which American citizens were lost. 


Js 


THE protest concerning the Arabic, which took pre- 
cedence over all previous disputes under discussion, 
seemed to bring about a crisis in the attitude of the Ger- 
man Government itself upon the issue of submarine war- 
fare—the sort of warfare which, by the official admission 
of Germany, cannot be carried on without exposing the 
lives of neutrals to almost inevitable danger of destruc- 
tion. It appeared that German official opinion is divided 
as to the expediency of the employment of a weapon— 
admittedly formidable—which imperils the relations be- 
tween Germany and neutral nations, including the 
United States, at a time when Germany has all too few 
friends the world over. The discussion in Berlin brought 
out the evident fact that the method of submarine war- 
fare hitherto carried on by Germany is the project of 
High Admiral von ‘Tirpitz, the executive head of the 
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' taken from Bulgaria by Greece under the terms of the 
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German navy; that von ‘irpitz and his professional ~ 
associates are exceedingly unwilling to give up the only 
effective weapon which they have against the naval 
preponderance of the Allies, but that conservative Ger- 
man opinion is leaning more and more strongly toward 
the abandonment of a naval policy which might involve 
Germany in further hostilities in the already unequal 
alignment of the world. 
wt 


In the mean while, the prospects for the extension of 
the region of war in Europe became more probable last 
week with the development of the diplomacy of the 
Allies on the Balkan Peninsula. It was stated semi- 
officially in London at the end of last week that Servia, 
acting through her cabinet and her parliament, had ac- 
cepted in principle the demand advanced by the Allies for 
the cession of Servian territory, comprising a part of 
Macedonia, to Bulgaria as a condition for the entrance 
of that country into the operations on the side of the 
Allies. Negotiations are now proceeding, it is announced 
from Nish, the temporary capital of Servia, between that 
country and her allies, Greece and Roumania, for ces- 
sions of territory now held by Greece and Roumania, 
with a view to meeting Bulgaria’s claims and making 
possible a reconstitution of the Balkan League, de- 
stroyed by the outbreak of the second Balkan war, as 
an adjunct of the world-combination now at war with the 
Central Powers. It was intimated at London at the 
beginning of the week that these negotiations are going 
on successfully. 

if . 


Tue friendly intervention of the Allies in behalf of 
Bulgaria is based not solely upon the consideration that 
the Bulgarian army is a desirable force to employ against 
Turkey, but is an outcome also of the conviction of the 
Western Powers that there will be no permanent peace 
in the Balkans, even if it should be maintained during the 
present crisis, so long as restitution has not been made . 
to a country which, the opinion of statesmen now seems 
to agree, was ill-used in 1913, after its successful co-opera- 
tion in the liberation of the bulk of the remaining Otto- 
man empire in Europe from Turkish rule. The argu- 
ment advanced to Servia, Greece, and Roumania alike 
is that they are occupying lands which belong racially to 
Bulgaria and which should have been attached to that 
country after the first Balkan war. ‘This solicitude for 
the substitution of racial for arbitrary ftontiers on the . 
Balkan Peninsula is a logical outcome of the repeated 
declarations made by Sir Edward Grey, the diplomatic 
dean of the Allies, that in the forthcoming reconstruc- 
tion of Europe due regard will be paid to the rights and 
aspirations of small nationalities, even the smallest. 
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ONE of the indications for the success of the harmoniz- 
ing policy of Franco-British-Russian diplomacy is offered 
by the return of Eleutherios Venizelos, former Premier of 
Greece, to power last week. It appears to be a certainty 
that before this break with King Constantine last winter 
and his consequent withdrawal from office Venizelos 
was prepared to accede to the advice of the Western 
Powers that Greece cede to Bulgaria the port of Kavala, — 
and its Macedonian hinterland—territory which was 


treaty of Bucharest, and against the piste ri gee 
of Bulgaria. 2 
probability the vital issue upon which th 
Premier found it impossible to agre 
London that Venizelos, once more at 
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etains the view that Greece, like Roumania and 
a, must make sacrifices for the sake of winning the 
to participate in the division of future conquests of 
Ottoman territory. i 
aati: “3 
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_ Roumania’s position is perhaps the most difficult in 
the Balkan Peninsula. The difficulty arises out of the 
fact that the Roumanians have claims pending alike 
: against Austria-Hungary and its mortal enemy, Russia. 
Roumanians have not forgotten that in 1878, after 
the successful war against Turkey, in which Roumania 
fought as the ally of the Russians, the government at 
St. Petersburg definitely annexed the Roumanian prov- 
- ince of Bessarabia, giving to Roumania by way of un- 
equal compensation the Bulgarian province of Dobrudja. 
The claim against Austria-Hungary—the province of 
Transylvania—was never a territorial part of Roumania, 
although the majority of its population is of the Rouma- 
nian race. The situation is further complicated by the 
fact that the system of land-tenure in Bessarabia is feudal, 
like that of Roumania, while the land in Transylvania 
is broken up in a large number of small holdings. On 
the ground that the absorption of Transylvania would 
eventually cause an internal disturbance in Roumania, 
many influential Roumanians are of the opinion that 
Bessarabia, and not Austro-Hungarian territory, is to 
be desired. Hence a division of sentiment as to Rou- 
mania’s alignment with the Quadruple Entente or with 
the Teutonic Powers. 
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WHILE the Allies are straining their diplomatic re- 
sources in an endeavor to group the Balkan states for 
the purpose of flinging them against the flank of the 
Germanic empires, the outstanding fact of the pending 
operations continues to be the constant retreat of the 
Russians before the onslaught of the Austro-Germans 
along the whole line, from Riga to the Roumanian border. 
All predictions as to the ability of the Russian com- 

7 mander-in-chief to resume the offensive and put an end 
to the invasion have been set at naught by the unin- 
terrupted sweep of the Germans into the territory, not 
only of Russian Poland, but of Russia proper. The 
fall of Brest-Litovsk last week placed in German hands 
the important railroad junction on the main line to 
Petrograd, and the jubilant cry of ““On to Petrograd!”’ 
was heard in Berlin. To this note of triumph the 
Russian Minister of War, General Selivanoff, replied with 
the declaration that a new Russian army of two million 
men is being organized, and with the prediction that the 
result of the pending campaign would not be decided 
until “‘some time next year.”’ . 


ms 


Brevities. 


“Thanks to the Chicago Advance for reminding us 
(apropos of ‘‘Kultur” and ‘‘Culture”) that Mark Twain 


said, “It makes little real difference whether you spell 
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_ The composer who wrote ‘‘I did not raise my boy to be 
a soldier”’ now rises and explains that he did not “‘raise’’ 
is song to be the disloyal ditty it has become. But, 
vith boys and with’songs, the thing created often becomes 
omous, and goes its own way, for better or for 
pee iokshan ysis! t | 0) gid Av brtsitnios 
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‘you jeered at your neighbor, 
his wire-screened piazza; 


and you sit serenely within your wire-mesh cage, you are 
calm as you note the threats of baffled mosquito hosts 
outside, and you survey with serenity next morning 
the blotched faces of your still old-fogyish friends on 
the train. 


What a dismal yet suggestive sight,—an armor-clad 
motor-cyclist whizzing past, and, clinging for her life, 
behind him, a cutty-sarked, shrinking creature, who 
protests, with blanched face and mirthless smile, that she 
“just loves it!’ Some men take their wives all through 
life in a similar high-speed, nerve-racking way. 


Economics and Immortality. 


At its final examination immortality becomes a ques- 
tion of economics. Can God afford to create great leaders 
and masterful thinkers, through great stress of labor, 
carried on through sixty or eighty years, only to throw 
them into the charnel heap as soon as the work becomes 
of very notable value? ‘To us this seems to be a problem 
that answers itself. Seventy years of achievement, 
resulting in the creation of one of the finest types of man- 
kind, and then the whole thing treated as a failure! 
Emerson was not a failure in his life, nor were there 
any indications that his future, however protracted, would 
be of less value to the All-worker or to his children, 
yet we once heard a doctor of divinity express the con- 
viction that Emerson would at death be turned over to 
eternal destruction; that is, that he would no longer be 
of any use to the Supreme Good, but would be tossed 
into the waste heap. ‘This looked to us like a shocking 
waste of effort for rightness, whether imputed to man or 
to God. We dared to question the proposition purely 
on the basis of economy. 

The answer has been given by one of our philosophical 
writers that Emerson substantially passed over into his 
books, and into his deeds, and in that way became im- 
mortal. His argument runs this way: “Has not Jesus 
grown more vital as the ages go on? Is personality 
essential in this great world struggle of right against 
wrong and truth against falsehood?” ‘This use of Jesus’ 
name to some extent blocks the argument; for it intrudes 
in the place of common mortals one who is believed by 
most people to have been divine, not subject to the danger 
of obliteration. When you ask if personality is essential, 
and whether a man’s book may not take the place of 
selfhood, we answer we do not believe anything of the 
kind. It is quite true that Mr. Emerson’s books, hold- 
ing the argument to this one person, are still exercising 
some influence in the world; but it cannot be said that 
a huge library in a man’s house is equal to the presence 
of even one of the more exalted authors. 

Would the world be better for five-hundred-year-old 
Emersons and five-hundred-year-old Channings, or can 
we go on a little faster and more surely under the influence 
of their books that get out of date too sadly soon? What 
would be the effect of a sudden transfer from a race that 
rarely reaches sixty years to a race of really ripe folk, 
reaching as a rule several hundred years of life? That 
is certainly the idea that we are working after, or think 
we are working after, that is, a very long-lived race. We 
boast that we have already gained about one-third in 
the average life of a generation since Columbus gave us 
a new world tooccupy. We are told that the world could, 
during the stone age, not have fed and cared for more than 
fifty millions of people; whereas now we have not much 
short of two thousand millions. Imagine the world to 
be inhabited by only those who have attained steadiness 
of evolution and power of self-control. Imagine one 
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generation of perfected roundness taking the place” of 
twenty generations: of very incompleted human beings. 
Would the Golden Rule be any more sure of universal 
operation? 

It seems more likely that we should have shut up the 
kindergartens and the primary departments of our schools, 
and at the same time should have blotted out child- 
hood. Home life in nearly all its departments would 
have been obliterated. We should have outgrown the 
pathos that lies in the words ‘‘ What would the world be if 
the children were no more?”” Whatever some philosopher 
may say, we are pretty sure that the right sort of a 
father or of a mother will put the finishing business into 
another life. It does not belong there, and while we 
are very grateful for good deeds and good books, we still 
cannot forego the idea of a future chapter in evolution. 

Even were we to grant that immortality consists in 
perpetuity of influence, what shall we say of that vast 
number of poets and priests that never reach the proph- 
esying age—those who catch but a glimpse of life, and pass 
out through the gate of early childhood? The human 
race does not know as yet, if it ever finds out, how large 
a part of its best spirit goes back into the life of im- 
personality, before embodying in itself in a life work to 
be left with us as a testament. Ona whole we cannot see 
this question of immortality as anything else than a 
problem in economics. We have stated the case as 
strongly as possible for the other side, but, judging by what 
light we have and what knowledge we have of the work 
of God, nothing would be more irrational or more improb- 
able than the laborious struggle to create superb charac- 
ters, organized forces for good, men like Gladstone and 
Phillips Brooks, and then crumble them back into the 
dust, while their influence fades away,—slowly or rapidly. 


Letters to the Editor. 
“Let the Galled Jade Wince, Our Withers are 


Unwrung.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Dear Friend and Brother,—I herewith enclose an article 
for publication in the Christian Register, if in your judg- 
ment the article is worthy a place in the columns of your 
excellent paper. I have been denied the publication of 
the article by the editor of my own denominatiortal paper, 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty, on the grounds that the 
editor regarded it as contrary to the plain teachings of 
the Bible, and a practical denial of its validity. This 
may seem to you as an unfair conclusion, as it did to me. 
I know the larger vision and more liberal spirit of the 
Christian Register, having been a reader of its columns 
for many years, and hope you will give it early publica- 
tion in the paper. I love the Register, and have, through 
the kindness of a friend in Jamaica Plain, Mass., had the 
pleasure of reading it regularly for twenty years or more. 

Yours fraternally, 
B. F. VAUGHAN. 


THE SUPREME TEST OF ABRAHAM’S FAITH. 


BY B. F. VAUGHAN. 


In the study of Abraham’s life we see the outreachings, 
the searchings in the silence of one whose whole mind and 
heart sought to know God. No one before him had ever 
gone forth from home, kindred, native land, and much 
that the heart holds dear, to sojourn in a strange land, 
not knowing whither he went, for the sole purpose of 
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seeking and obeying the one true God, the Creator and 
Sustainer of all things. He was a true seeker after God, 
a pioneer traveller along that pathway that leads to the 
“city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God,” a pilgrim of the lonely road where only strong 
hearts and noble souls have patiently climbed the Hill 
of Difficulty. But God became very real to him, al- 
though he was just out of paganism and heathen idolatry. 
In common with the true Oriental father he rejoiced in 
the birth of a promised son. 

Life now became doubly dear and full of meaning to 
him. Great hopes sprang up in his bosom. He believed 
himself the father of a great nation. His faith even 
carried him into the dim and distant future and he beheld 
the rising of a great family, the springing up of an innu- 
merable host, whose number should be as “‘the sand upon 
the seashore, and as the stars of heaven,’’—children of 
faith, followers of Him whose day he saw, who was to 
unite the divided families of earth into one great and 
universal brotherhood. 

But a sacrifice of all that was dearest in Abraham’s life 
and hope was necessary in order that all that was most 
precious and sacred in human life might be preserved and 
perpetuated. This sacrifice he believed required the 
taking of his son’s life as an offering unto his God, instead 
of the giving of that son in holy service unto the God who 
had called him out of heathenism. But Abraham could 
not be blamed for this mistaken idea of the meaning of 
sacrifice. He was only a little way out of heathenism, 
where the offering of their children unto their gods in 
burnt-offerings was a common practice. As yet he 
knew no other way to offer his son unto his God. ‘The 
demands upon him were so strong that it seemed to him 
the voice of God was saying to him, ‘‘’Take now thy son, 
thine only son, whom thou lovest, and offer him for a 
burnt-offering upon one of the mountains.” ‘This dra- 
matic scene in the development of Abraham’s religious 
knowledge was peculiarly Oriental, and marked, through 
a perfectly natural process, a distinct era in his religious 
progress. How could we expect him to fully understand 
the will and way of Jehovah? His whole training in 
early life and until the years of manhood’s strength had 
been pagan, and there is nothing which we find harder 
in mature life to overcome and surrender than the errors 
of our early education, that which we have been made 
to believe was the right way. How was Abraham to 
offer his son, as he had been trained to think, except by 
the taking of his life, slaying him as a sacrifice? He 
believed God called upon him to do this. His faith was 
great—it was the supreme and ruling trait in his charac- 
ter, but his knowledge was imperfect and needed correc- 
tion. God did not command him or want him to offer 
his son as a burnt-offering, to slay him, to take his life. 
God could not require such a shocking, horrid act as 
this of any man in any age. We cannot conceive of an 
all-wise and perfect God, who knew Abraham perfectly 
well, and understood all the workings of his mind and 
heart, as requiring any one to slay his son, to make a 
burnt-offering of him. No, he could not give such a 
command as that and be God, for this would involve him 
in a murderous act, the taking of life. But, we are told, 
God did it as a trial of Abraham’s faith, a test before the 


world of the genuineness of his faith. No, this ‘could not 

be, for two reasons: first, if God is all-wise he knew what ~ 
was in Abraham without any trial of his faith for his own 
satisfaction; second, it would have been insincere in God 
to command Abraham to do a thing which he did not. 
intend him to do, and such insincerity would afterward be 
apparent to Abraham as well as to all the world, and it Be 


would become a means of destroying faith instead of — 


building it up. No, God could not ask him to do som 
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> thing he did not intend him to do. God does not trifle were to the jealous, repressive policy of its tyrants. When 


with men, any more than a good father would trifle with 
his child. It would have been an evil thing for Abraham 
to take the life of hisson. And ‘‘God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man.” 

_ God was pleased, however, with Abraham’s faith, and 
“counted it unto him as righteousness, and he was called 
¢ the friend of God.’ Could these relations have come 
F. about if God had deceived him by asking Abraham to 
= doa thing which he did not intend him to do? 

} Is it not better, then, to regard this account as the nat- 

ural development of Abraham’s religious life and experi- 
4 ence, the thing we might expect him to do until God 
showed him the more excellent way, and raised his con- 
| ceptions of the true meaning of sacrifice from the crude- 
ness of paganism to the willing surrender of the life of 
his son in a life service unto God? 


“His Home.” 


It would have been strange if so genial and fun-loving 
a man as the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes had not 
also possessed the qualities of personal kindness and hos- 
pitality. He did possess them in a high degree. An 
incident of his kindness is related by Dr. Samuel Plantz, 
a Methodist divine. 

Dr. Plantz once strolled one Sunday into King’s 
Chapel, in Boston, where for many years Dr. Holmes 

was a weekly worshipper. The church happened to be 
crowded—it was late, and not a seat was unoccupied. 

Dr. Plantz was leaning against the wall when he 
noticed a courtly old gentleman, with a pleasant smile, 
in a pew, beckoning to him with his finger. ‘Thinking 
there was space, he responded to the call, and was invited 
by the old gentleman to take his seat. 

The stranger protested, but the other insisted. Think- 
ing that very likely the old gentleman knew where to 
find another seat, he sat down, and the old gentleman— 
who turned out to be Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes—went 

_ and took the stranger’s standing-place against the wall. 

After the service Dr. Plantz thanked Dr. Holmes 
warmly, and expressed his regret at seeing him stand, 
whereupon Dr. Holmes said,— 

“You are a stranger—this is my home.” 

From that time forward, Dr. Plantz says, he has 
never thought of King’s Chapel without a feeling that 
there was a church where one might go and feel at home; 
and he suggests that the story affords an excellent example 
to young people of the attention that should be shown in 
church to strangers. 
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Italian Public Spirit and the War. 


a . BY GAETANO CONTE. 


Who was it who declared Italy to be an intractable, 
capricious country, very difficult to govern? I am con- 
-_-vineed that, on the contrary, there is no nation in the 

_ world more easily ruled. It is, however, misunderstood. 
We have a nation which more than any other needs 
some vehicle of self-expression, no matter whether it be 
__ words, deeds, or art, and this means of expression is to- 
day denied toit. By this I mean that it has no literature, 
ert, journalism, or politicians able to represent it worthily, 
apable of revealing its true self to the world. Four 
nturies of spiritual and political bondage have not 
slay or even to crush the soul of the nation, 
Wwe succeeded in repressing all revelations of 


with the unity of Italy freedom once more became hers, 
when, in other words, Italy was made, the Italians had 
still to be made, and foreign influence was peculiarly 
harmful to us at such a time, tending, as it did, to turn 
away our steps from the path of national tradition. 

The present war with Austria, which was deliberately 
willed and indeed brought about by the people, is our 
first great act of unity and of national consciousness. 
Note the difference between this war and the Libyan 
campaign, which was undertaken at the wish of the small 
number of politicians, journalists, and business men who 
represent public opinion in normal times, when the mass 
of the nation is taken up with its own private affairs 
and pays little heed to politics. At first there was some 
small show of enthusiasm, a reflex enthusiasm, so to speak; 
this, however, soon died down and things were left to 
take their course. To-day we have the exact converse 
of this state of things. The majority of our politicians, 
party leaders, journalists, and business men were opposed 
to war and would have prevented it had not the people 
of the great Italian cities shown plainly in those memo- 
rable May days that they were firmly resolved upon it. 

It should further be noted that, had Giolitti (or one of 
his henchmen) been in power, and had he.come to an 
agreement with Austria, vigorous protests would un- 
doubtedly have been made, and the government would 
have been badly shaken, but it is doubtful whether the 
““man in the street’’ would have been able to carry the 
day. Fortunately, however, the reins of government 
were held by wise men, who were indeed in a minority in 
parliament, but who read the mind of the nation aright. 

In any case, the unexpected and vigorous expression 
of the will of the nation forced the war on their responsible 
leaders. ‘The first beneficial result of this decision was 
our emancipation from “‘Giolittismo.”’ The country 
was well acquainted with the man and his methods, but 
for many years it had allowed things to drift, and it only 
rose in rebellion against him when his course of action 
was in such direct contradiction to the interests of the 
nation as to amount to its betrayal. 

The European war has done us a great service by shed- 
ding light on both our home and foreign policies and by 
placing our public life for the first time on a proper basis 
of national consciousness and popular initiative. Italy 
has been governed for many years by a man who knew her 
failings and used them as instruments of his power. ‘The 
greatest of these failings was our lack of interest in public 
matters, our habit of regarding them as nothing to do 
with our private affairs, to which we devoted all our at- 
tention, rarely looking beyond our own four walls. Had 
men of a better stamp, who knew the good qualities of 
the Italian people, tried to turn those qualities to ac- 
count, the task of government would have been accom- 
plished with far more dignity and success, but the needful 
confidence and courage were alike lacking. Here we 
have another of our national weaknesses—lack of self- 
confidence and a too easy-going temperament. A tre- 
mendous test such as this war was needed to call forth 
the hidden virtues of the nation and to bring its nobler 
qualities to the fore. 

The decision was a great surprise to many who had 
formed a superficial estimate of the Italian character, 
For ten months the people had looked on at the appalling 
tragedy which is bathing Europe in blood, and had seen 
all the horrors which war brings in its train. They knew 
that we too had a long, fierce struggle before us; the 
neutral party prophesied the worst disasters; neverthe- 
less, in the face of the opposition of the clerical party and 
of most political men, the nation calmly and deliberately 
made up its mind to war. Why? First of all, in order 
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to right national wrongs; it would, however, be a mistake 
to suppose that this desire was the decisive factor. Un- 
fortunately our position as a member of the Triple Al- 
liance had forced a timid government to do everything 
in its power to induce the Italians to forget their million 
compatriots groaning under the Austrian yoke and their 
undaunted struggle for the preservation of their Italian 
heritage, and our difficult position in the Adriatic. And, 
judging by appearances, they were successful. But in 
ten months of war the efforts made by certain generous- 
minded souls, among whom many of the leaders were 
men who had taken refuge in Italy from our unredeemed 
provinces beyond the political frontier, aroused the na- 
tional conscience; the country was born again in a great 
act of faith in its rights and in the destiny which lay be- 
fore it. 

Reasons of a more subtle and psychological nature also, 
however, contributed to the decision. ‘Ten months of 
war, far from terrifying us, had familiarized us with 
the idea of war. Our nation, as centuries have left it, 
is perhaps the most “‘historical’”” people on the face of 
the earth, by which I mean the one which is most in- 
clined to look upon life as history. In Italy the past— 
and what a past!—lives everywhere in our traditions 
and our ancient buildings; the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts near Rome have preserved the pride of ancient 
Rome in their conception of life, their words, and their 
gestures. Venice, Genoa, and Florence recall the paths 
of the Mediterranean and the world as though they were 
things of yesterday. Hence the nation naturally tends 
to feel itself indissolubly bound up with the history of 
Europe and to regard itself as the instrument and artifi- 
cer of destiny. 

There was some lingering trace of greatness even in 
the way in which we fell victim to the greed of other 
nations whose envy was aroused by our blue skies and 
wonderful monuments, and even in the way in which we 
served the purposes of the papacy with its dreams of 
universal rule, harmful as it was to us. But for us.to 
play the part of indifferent spectators in this great con- 
flict which is making modern European history, and our 
own as well, would have been a definite renunciation. 
Could we fail to realize this? And then, the enemy whom 
circumstances allotted to us was our traditional foe. We 
had suffered wrongs at the hands of other nations, but 
they were minor wrongs which had almost passed into 
oblivion. ‘The German was the last to take his depart- 
ure; indeed, he was still to be found in the land, and 
was planning to return even to those places which he had 
left. The German was the only foreigner who had made 
himself universally hated by a nation so little given to 
hatred as ours. 

Our sense of justice, too, set us against him. With the 
exception of a few cynics, the whole Italian nation had 
condemned the way in which Germany and Austria had 
brought about and conducted the war. The fate of 
Belgium more especially had aroused feelings of intense 
compassion. ‘This moral condemnation of Germany was 
rendered more telling by the fact that it was disinterested. 
Common interests, strict national discipline, and common 
sentiments of pride have but little influence on the 
Italian mind. The individual with us is always on the 
alert, always prepared for a fight, but, if he is to throw 
in his lot with some great common course of action, he 
must be firmly persuaded of its justice. He does not 
trouble himself much about what does not immediately 
concern him, but he is bold and even fierce when once 
he has espoused a cause. ‘The psychology of our soldiers 
at the front shows this side of their character. The 
humblest of our soldiers throws himself enthusiastically 
into the war; he is brave, capable of great endurance, and 
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distinguished for his initiative, because he feels that this 
war is his own. He would be the most difficult of all 
soldiers to manage were he fighting merely because 
ordered to do so;* he is the most tractable, active, and 
quick-witted when he is fighting from conviction. 

Hence, when the war came it found the people ready; 
even those who at first had not thought of it had, while 
waiting for the decision, realized its justice and necessity. 
And with impulsive generosity so many volunteers pre- 
sented themselves that the number accepted had to be 
limited, while every charitable movement set on foot 
attracted willing helpers at once. And to-day, after 
two months of war, when its difficulties are more clearly 
realized and its victims are growing in number daily, 
there is the same sense of almost joyous readiness, for 
we have already gained one great benefit from the war: 
we have found ourselves; we have gained self-confidence; 
we are ready to look events in the face, and to conquer 
them; we are prepared to mould the history of our land, 
to rebuild our house, once so inconvenient, and our 
fortunes, which have always been lowly and sometimes 
humiliating. 

FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Sincerity. 


There is a quality which makes human life eternally 
worth while, and universally commanding. ‘That quality, 
I need scarcely explain, is sincerity. In this quality our 
age is lamentably deficient. “There are so many who yield 
to the base desire to win the applause of the multitude 
rather than to be controlled by the burning ambition to 
be true to their ideals! 

A distinguished writer in the April Forwm confessed, 
without blushing, that he wrote, not what was true, 
but what the editors wanted and for the money they 
gave him. Now I maintain there can be no greatness, 
no nobleness, no real interest in life without sincerity. 

This quality is essential in literature, in art, in politics, in 
business, in work, in the home, in friendship, in religion. 

And by sincerity I mean that one shall be true to one’s 

self, true to his ideals and true to his work, sincere in his 
sentiments and in his speech, in his emotional aspirations, 
and in his intellectual achievements. To be sincere 
should be the aim of poet, painter, author, teacher, 
minister, the daily workman or the draft-horse or milch 
cow of the family. One will not, if sincere, commercialize 
his gifts or his culture; he will not pander to the lower 
appetites of the masses or the whims of the rich. For 
one should be sincere in his entire being, in his faiths 
and in his doubts, if he has them, in his optimism and in 
his pessimism. 

I do not mean, in showing how vital, how essential sin- 
cerity is, that it should stand alone, be elevated into a 
dogma, or made the substitute for faculties or gifts. 
In the poet or author, for example, there must be the 
psychological touch, the sense of beauty, the original 
phrase, an apotheosis of color, movement, and melody. 
He must have a wide vision, and the illumination of an 
inner beauty. He must have that charm which comes 
from the use of melodious words, simple scenes, and har- 
monious settings. But I aver that insincerity vitiates, | 
degrades these high gifts. He is already degraded who 
sells his independent thought, or lowers his ideals for 
dollar. Every insincerity is a nail ill-driven, a door il 
hung, a garment ill-sewed, or a line ill-traced. Any man | 
loses who descends to the bizarre, shes suvecdtisiriahyatlite 
theatrical, the rhetorical. nn (ye i> ecb ege 

If we study those poets: and teachers of bygone i 
whom we love, we shall find that | of all. 
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Per Astra Ad Coelum. 


Time was I loved the stars and skies 

For their own sake—nor now less fond—. 
Yet now far past their range my eyes 

Go searching for the heaven beyond. 


Time was I loved your soulful eyes 
For their own sake—nor now repent, 
So soft the lovelight in them lies, 
Of every mood so eloquent. 


Yet now like stars they long have been 
Not more the light by which I trod 
Than gateways where I enter in 
To breathe the love and peace of God. 
—John D. Long. 


Conclusion of Report on the Salaries of Unitarian Min- 
isters at the General Unitarian Conference, San 
Francisco, Aug. 26, 1915. 


The financial difficulties of the minister are also some- 
times increased by the failure of the church to pay his 
salary promptly. Queries on this point were addressed 
4 to both ministers and church treasurers. A few of the 
treasurers returned evasive answers, but 82.5 per cent. 
claimed to pay their ministers on time. ‘The ministers 
did not quite agree with them, though 75 per cent. of the 
ministers reported prompt payment, and 8 per cent. 
more said “‘fairly prompt,’ which is probably what 
some of the treasurers really meant to say. 
Monthly payment is much the best arrangement, since 
the minister has to meet his grocer’s bill each month. 
Payment at “‘no stated time” is greatly to be deplored, 
and probably indicates that the salary is always in 
arrears. Churches seldom appreciate the real hardship 
which this may involve for the minister and his family, 
besides tending to the accumulation of debts on his 
part which ultimately reflect discredit on the church. 
A single case, quoted from one minister’s report, will 
illustrate this. ‘‘In one of my parishes I have often 
gone two months without a penny from the church, 
which meant debts. Salary for summer vacation there 
was never paid till fall, and no pastor there for years 
ever had a summer vacation, on that account.” 
Except in the case of a very few ministers who are 
settled in an exceptionally favorable location, or are 
widely known and sought after, the receipts of Unitarian 
ministers from these sources are so small and irregular 
as to make a quite undependable source of income. 
Even where the professional fees are considerable, that 
fact does not justify the church in paying less than a 
fair salary. In nearly every case, however, where such 
outside earnings amounted to any considerable sums 
they came from occupations to which the minister must 
inevitably have given considerable time and strength, 
which were thus taken from the minister’s parish work. 
There are doubtless cases where a church can only afford 
a fraction of the minister’s time, and where it is inevitable 
that he should also teach, write, lecture, or act as secre- 
tary to some civic organization in order to make a living, 
but such an arrangement is very disadvantageous to 
the church, which ought to be jealous of a divided ser- 
vice, and is unfair to the minister, in compelling him to 
go outside his chosen profession. ' 
On the other hand, we find a druggist earning $2,500, 
whose maximum salary in the ministry has been $1,800; 
a finisher of woollen cloth earning $2,000, whose maxi- 
mum salary has been $1,730; a corporation secretary 
-eart ing $1,800, whose maximum salary in the ministry 
been $1,400; four lawyers who earned in that pro- 
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cases a man with at least fair abilities and prospects has 
given up the law to enter the ministry at the cost of a 
large financial sacrifice. 

Generally speaking, in the country or small towns the 
salaries of our better paid ministers compare tolerably 
well with the earnings of other professional men, but in 
the larger cities, while the salaries of ministers of only 
moderate abilities still bear some comparison to the 
earnings of the less successful doctors or lawyers, the 
highest salaries of our best paid ministers fall very far 


_ below the earnings of the best paid doctors or lawyers. 


A report of the earnings of recent Harvard Law School 
graduates, printed in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
for March, 1914, offers an interesting basis for compari- . 
son. The average earnings for the young Harvard 
lawyer during his first year were $664. The amount 
increased about $500 a year with considerable regularity 
so that by his tenth year his earnings averaged $5,325. 
The young minister starts off at a higher salary, but it 
increases very slowly, so that the average young lawyer 
passes him in his third or fourth year and is soon far 
ahead. There are a few ministers with exceptional, 
qualities and exceptional good fortune, who have done 
as well, financially speaking, as the average Harvard 
law graduate during his first ten years. But these 
exceptional ministers would, presumably, in law practice 
have done better than the average, and from the tenth 
year on will be outstripped by even the average Harvard 
law graduate. Of course, no minister expects, or would 
think it desirable, that the ministry should offer any 
such financial prizes as are to be had in law or medicine. 
The comparison is introduced here simply for its bearing 
on the question of what the minister’s abilities as a 
breadwinner are really worth. Our ministry is, of course, 
particularly barren of prizes. 

It is not infrequently stated that in any case the salaries 
of Unitarian ministers average higher than those of any 
other denomination. The returns of the United States 
Census Bureau for 1906 seem to prove this by giving the 
following averages :— 


Average salary of Unitarian ministers ..... $1,653 
Average salary of Episcopal ministers ..... 1,242 
Average salary of Universalist ministers 1,238 
Average salary of Presbyterian ministers 1,177 
Average salary of Congregational ministers . . . 1,042 
Average salary for ministers of all denominations in 
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The truth is that many of our churches pay a salary 
which to-day is really adequate to support only an un- 
married man without dependents. That would be 
sufficient if we believed in a celibate ministry, but our 
churches generally desire a married minister, and count 
an acceptable wife as an asset for the minister. Some 
churches, indeed, expect the minister’s wife to be his 
unpaid parish assistant, and it is charged against the 
parish committee of one small church that they decided 
not to extend a call to a certain minister when they 
learned that his wife was about to become a mother, on 


the ground that the wife of their minister must be un- 


encumbered with family cares. As a matter of fact, 
out of the 300 ministers whose returns are tabulated 
254 (84.6%) are married. The number of childless 
marriages is tragically large, but 197 ministers (63.3%) 
report that they have dependents to support,—that is, 
minor children, parents, or other aged or invalid rela- 
tives,—to the number of 415, an average of 2.1 depen- 
dents for each of these 197 ministers, in addition to the 
minister’s wife, whom we counted as an asset rather 
than a liability, although the wife has also to be fed and 
clothed. In a very few cases some members of the min- 
ister’s household contribute to the household expenses. 
One such contribution of $750 is reported; one of $480; 
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one of $300. ‘Two ministers write, ‘The boys earn their 
own clothes,” but in 90 per cent. of the cases where our 
ministers report that others are dependent on them 
there is no indication that those dependents are able to 
bear any share of the family expenses. It is not only 
married ministers who have dependents to support. 
Some unmarried men have a mother, an aunt, or a younger 
sister or brother to provide for. We cannot commend 
the thrift of a certain church which called its new min- 
ister at $1,200 instead of the $1,500 which it had paid 
its former pastor, justifying its reduction on the ground 
that its former pastor had a wife to support whereas 
the new-comer was unmarried. As a matter of fact the 
new minister in question had both his mother and an 
aunt dependent on him. 

Clearly, then, our churches should establish their sal- 
aries on such a scale as to provide a fair living for a 
married man with two dependents (besides his wife), 
unless they are prepared to see our ministry gradually 
limited to unmarried ministers, to those who imagine 
that the ministry offers on the whole a surer and easier 
living than they can otherwise earn, or to the men who 
have either inherited property or have married a wife 
of means. 

This is a problem which the churches must face, for a 
seriously underpaid ministry will in the long run become 
an inferior ministry. Churches cannot expect to draw 
into their ministry vigorous, alert, high-minded, and 
highly trained young men if those men know that it is 
impossible to earn a decent livelihood in the profession. 
Such men are quite willing to live simply, but they know 
that there must be a wholesome physical foundation for 
high thinking. ‘They are ready to turn away from the 
luxuries which wealth can bring, but they will hesitate 
to face the alternative of either abandoning all hope of 
marriage or of overburdening their wives with both 
parish and household duties. The minister's wife does 
not ask for a more comfortable living than her husband’s 
parishioners enjoy, but the parish has no right to ask her 
to render it a large amount of unpaid service unless she 
is at the same time relieved of some measure of her work 
at home. The ministers themselves cannot and will 
not agitate for an increase in salaries. ‘There will be no 
strike for higher pay. 

It is this last point, the inability of the average minis- 
ter to save anything for the future, which cuts deepest 
of all. Very few men without resources other than their 
salaries are able to save anything worth speaking of. 
The unmarried minister, without dependents, can save; 
so can the married minister who has better than the 
average salary and is childless; so can a few high-salaried 
ministers. Of course, much depends upon the thrift of 
the individual, and some ministers and their wives are 
born financiers, as is proved by their ability to’ turn 
every penny to good account. A few such write, cheer- 
fully, ‘“Am well fortified in a modest way,” or, “Saved 
sufficient to be secure against want.” “Some money 
saved by constant and embarrassing economy,” writes 
a third. But, generally speaking, aside from the men 
who have private means, most of the savings are very, 
very small, most often in the form of a little life insurance. 
“My theology is health insurance,” writes a man who 
is also carrying a $10,000 policy,—much larger than the 
average. ‘How can a minister on $800 provide for old 
age?”’ asks one man. How, indeed? “I look forward 
to the poor-house,” says another, dismally. ‘“‘I have no 
provision but what a short illness could annihilate,” 
writes another. A few own their houses, which are 
mortgaged in too many cases. Others, again, have saved 
nothing at all. 

Unhappily, very few of these men can look forward to 


Here and 
there a church, the minister of which has grown old in 
its service, provides a salary for him as pastor emeritus, 


an adequate pension or retiring allowance. 


as is only fitting and just. Thirteen out of our 300 
ministers whose returns are tabulated either already 
have or may reasonably expect such a retiring allow- 
ance, but, unhappily, 13 is only 4.3 per cent. of the 300. 
Furthermore, the parish often feels itself unable to pay 
its associate minister a full salary while the pastor emeritus 
is living, so that the associate has to live on about two- 
thirds of the salary which his predecessor enjoyed while 
in active service. Sometimes the parish forgets to raise 
the associate’s salary when the pastor emeritus dies, or 
raises it only a little. Thus a-parish which has been 
paying $4,000 may retire its minister on a $1,500 pension 
and pay his associate $2,500, raising it to $3,000 when 
the pastor emeritus dies. The associate has been able 
to live on $2,500; why should he be paid $4,000? 

In spite of such occasional episodes it is true that 
many parishes are as generous as their means permit to 
their aged ministers. But obviously the financial re- 
sources of most churches are too limited to make fitting 
provision for them in this way. ‘The ideal system would 
be that by which army chaplains are cared for. A cer- 
tain army chaplain, for example, entered the service in 
rg01 at a salary of $1,800. His salary has risen regu- 
larly at stated intervals, until now he has the grade of 
major with $3,900 a year and a house free of rent at his 
post. He will be retired at sixty-four with three-quarters 
pay. Inasmuch as only 2 or 3 per cent. of our churches 
can be expected to make any such provision which is at 
all adequate it is essential that we should much more 
fully develop the resources of our general relief and 
pension societies. Our relief societies—the Massachu- 
setts Congregational Charitable Society; the Society for 
Ministerial Relief; and the Ministerial Aid Fund, held 
by the American Unitarian Association—are still inade- 
quately equipped to deal with the cases which come to 
them. ‘The Unitarian Service Pension Society, which now 
distributes about $125 a year to ministers above sixty- 
five years of age who have served for twenty years or 
more, hopes in time to be able to give $500 a year to 
such ministers. It is to be regretted that less than 20 
per cent. of the churches whose replies we have tabulated 
make any regular contribution to any of these societies. 
Other denominations are bestirring themselves to raise 
adequate pension funds for their ministers. They are 
discovering, however, that adequately to pension any 
considerable number of men requires very large invested 
funds, and that it is difficult to devise a completely satis- 
factory scheme of distribution. After all, while relief 
and pension funds have their place and value, the best, 
most self-respecting method of providing for our ministers 
is the payment to them of an adequate salary throughout 
all the years of their service, so that they themselves may 
save enough to retire on. 

What, then, in the light of the information laid before 
your committee, is an adequate salary? Inevitably 
the whole question turns upon the cost of living in the 
given community. Herein lies the misleading quality 
of averages. ‘The average salary paid by the 200 churches 
the returns of which we have tabulated is $1,986, but 
that figure is really no guide to what any given minister's” 
salary ought to be save in communities of such a type. 
that $1,986 would be an adequate salary. An adequate 
salary for a minister in any given town or city is the amount 
which will enable him, his wife, and two dependents, to 
live with reasonable economy in a respectable. house, in 
sufficient comfort to maintain the health of the fan mily, 
take sufficient recreation, to keep up his Spee 
ards through the purchase of books a 
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atte ling conferences, and to make due provision for illness 
— and old age. . 
ford tr 


Minimum Salaries. 


: With Without 
te Towns or Cities. Parsonage. Parsonage. 

Under 5,000 (village churches) $1,000 $1,250 

BOO OMS,O0Cns Thiewonte fart 2,000 2,400 

iD OOQWEO: 249,000 sich Ye ersests. Glighhls) fx) 2,500 3,000 
Above 250,000, in missionary, secondary, 

or suburban chtirches (0. 3,000 4,000 

In central'city churches ....... 4,000 5,000 


.Please note that your committee recommends this as a 
4 minimum scale. If adopted it would mean that many 
f churches would raise their salaries 25 or 30 per cent., but, 

even so, this proposed minimum salary would offer only 

a fair “working salary,” with too small a margin for 

saving. A really satisfactory scale of salaries would be 

at least 25 per cent. higher than our proposed minimum. 

These salaries should, of course, be paid with complete 

promptness, and the parsonage should in each case be 

scrupulously maintained in good order and without undue 

expense to the minister. Parish committees should re- 

member that as regards the parsonage their relation to 
; their minister is not quite that of landlord to tenant, 
but of a landlord to a tenant who hesitates to grumble 
or to ask for repairs, and who is not at liberty-to throw 
up the lease and take another house. The parish is the 
more bound in honor to keep the parsonage in repair. 

A church which underpays its minister sometimes seeks 
to salve its conscience by making him ‘‘donations.” In 
‘ old days when cash was scarce it was appropriate for the 

country minister to take part of his salary in wood, 
potatoes, pork, and apples,—a little extra measure for 
the good man. It is still possible for generous and 
thoughtful parishioners to add greatly to the comfort 
and pleasure of the minister and his wife by gifts of fruit, 
vegetables, and flowers, by lending them a horse or a 
motor-car occasionally, or by showing consideration in 
other ways. Such proofs of genuine personal interest 
and friendliness may amount to a considerable assistance 
to a family living on a small salary, and may at the same 
time feed the spirit as well. But such friendly gifts 
should be distinguished from the occasional donations 
by which a church seeks to escape from the responsibility 
of paying its minister a proper salary. It contributes to 
the self-respect neither of the minister nor of the church 
to boost him over a hard place which he could have met 
alone if he had had a fair working wage. 

Finally, your committee wishes to point out that it is 
not only good Christian ethics, but also sound policy 
for a church to pay its minister a good salary. Churches 
which underpay their minister are sure to get inferior 

2 service, because, no matter how devoted a man may be, 
there will be a certain standard of living below which he 
cannot maintain his full efficiency. On the other hand, 
the church which pays an adequate salary, so that its 
minister can maintain himself and his family in good con- 
dition and without avoidable anxiety for the future, is 
far more likely to secure the type of man which it desires, 

and to retain him long in its service. 


ont z German Civilization in the United States. 


- Tt is a terrible threat made to the country by the na- 
tional German-American alliance at its annual convention 
in San Francisco. We refer, of course, to the statement 
that if our immigration laws are not modified—that is, 
_ if we do hot behave better—the tide of immigration will 
soon change, and we shall then see streams of Germans 
yack to the fatherland. There will be many 
dead to fill there, endless opportunities 


and shell, and the lure will be irresistible. 
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What this would mean to our beloved country we cannot 
even portray. The mere thought of seeing George 
Sylvester Viereck and Hugo Muensterberg’ and Dr. 
Hexamer and Henry Weissmann going up a gang-plank 
and forever shaking the dust of America from their shoes, 
is enough to make strong men weep. ... But why dwell 
longer on this dreadful future? At any cost, let us save 
our country from this frightful possibility. 

Thoroughly humbled, therefore, we have examined 
the rest of the German-American alliance’s programme, 
just adopted for its future activities and the future 
political and social developments of our country. Pri- 
marily, it has decreed a new national holiday—American 
day—the 19th of October, the anniversary of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, in order that we should never 
forget. that on that day we freed ourselves from British 
control. Next, leagues are to be formed in every State 
for the promotion of laws establishing the right to educa- 
tion in German, and safeguarding such instruction. 
Thereafter, every form of German-American activity is 
to be pushed. The German press is congratulated for 
its brilliant(!) work since the war began, and is urged 
to do still better. The formation of classes of children 
outside of the schools for instruction in German songs, 
poetry, and in the language is to be undertaken at once. 
The collecting of material about the deeds of the German 
pioneers and the part they have played in our history is 
to be systematically undertaken and pushed; and Ger- 
man libraries are to be enlarged or founded. ‘The Turner 
movement is to be revived and furthered. Our German 
public school teachers are to be shown how to teach history 
from the German point of view, and, of course, the teach- 
ing of German is to be a part of all public school courses 
hereafter, as well as instruction in German history and 
deutsche kultur. Finally, of course, there is the usual 
indorsement of the right to “personal liberty’”’—that is, 
the right to drink beer when and where one pleases. 

Summed up, therefore, the whole German-American 
programme is that citizens of this country of Teutonic 
origin shall remain a separate group, preserving their 
traditions, customs, and language and preserving their 
own. culture, not acquiring ours. ‘They are not to be 
Americans and yet not Germans. As Prof. Julius Goebel 
of the University of Illinois put it in a book published 
before the outbreak of the European war, January, 1914, 
the German-American, the ‘scion of a noble race,” 
declines to permit himself to be cast into the melting-pot 
of American life, to emerge re-formed into a factory-like 
type, ‘‘ by the common mold,” by which ordinary Ameri- 
cans are stamped. ‘[o make German-born Americans, 
or those with German blood in their veins, just like ordi- 
nary American citizens is to decree, the professor says, the 
destruction of everything that is holy “in our [that is, the 
German] national character.” Not unnaturally his view 
of our American future is of an ‘‘American people filled 
with German ideals’’; for not only is the German-Ameri- 
can to be allowed to keep all his customs and his language, 
but, so Prof. Goebel asserts, the sole hope for our Ameri- 
can institutions, sunk so low as to make all “thinking 
persons ask how much longer can this country rule itself,” 
is the “infusion of our American life with German kultur 
and ideals, German sense of honor and of duty.” 

Now, men like Prof. Goebel and the members of the 
German-American league are so convinced that every- 
thing German is superior to everything else on earth that 
it is hardly worth while to reason with them. For 
instance, it would be idle to remind them that other 
groups in our country believe in their ideals and customs 
and languages. What is to become of us if each of our 
numerous groups, the Scandinavian, the Jewish, the 
French, the Hungarians and Czechs, were to insist on 
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their language and their history in our schools, and refuse 
likewise to be moulded into good Americans by the common 
melting-pot of our life and politics? Are we to be not a 
nation, but a collection of groups of citizens of different 
thoughts and ideals? Already in Chicago the Bohemians 
are paying out of their own pockets for schools using the 
Bohemian language. In Minnesota the Scandinavian 
tongues are taught in more and more schools; in its larg- 
est city there is to be a “house of life’’ from which Scan- 
dinavian kultur and ideals are to be spread throughout 
the land. What is to become of American ideals and our 
kultur and our varied contributions to mankind, our social 
and political additions to human knowledge and human 
happiness and the science of government? 

Well, our foreign-born citizens may be certain of one 
thing: Our native American ideals will never be subordi- 
nated to any made in Germany or elsewhere, for the 
word ‘“‘American’”’ stands for things political, spiritual, 
moral, and humanitarian that are unsurpassed. But 
we are grateful to Prof. Goebel, the German-American 
alliance, and others for their giving us due warning of their 
intentions for the future—From the New York Evening 
Post. 


The Duties of Social Service. 


BY Mio 


A well-known professor of economics recently remarked 
in an address that there was too much talk at the present 
time about Social Service. Indeed it is a common saying 
among Sceptics that the so-called Social Worker is en- 
gaged in the rather profitless occupation of minding other 
people’s business. Likewise it is also said by the Unen- 
lightened that if each man among us did his own task 
faithfully the Social Worker as a species would soon 
become extinct! 

Unfortunately, like many arguments based on unre- 
liable suppositions, this unfriendly attitude toward the 
profession of helping others is based upon a misappre- 
hension of the actual facts. All men and women are 
not born free and equal, neither are they given equal 
opportunities for growth and self-realization. ‘The Social 
Worker has a consecrated task,—his mission is to help 
those who cannot help themselves. That such unfortu- 
nate individuals exist in our cities is one of those facts to 
which the Unenlightened and the Sceptical wilfully close 
their eyes. The cities of our country are full of men 
and women who live huddled together in dirty, dreary 
tenements; they roam the city streets seeking employ- 
ment; and because they are half-starved, jobless, and 
homeless they gradually drift—following the paths of 
least resistance—into the underworld of vice and crime. 

First, as we have previously stated, the duty of the 
Social Worker is to help those who cannot help themselves; 
secondly, his task is to help men and women to help them- 
selves. Small, Maynard & Company have just published 
a book called ‘‘The Field of Social Service,’’* in their 
Welfare Series, which contains a collection of articles on 
the varying problems which present themselves to the 
Social Worker. All these articles are written by experts. 
All these articles, moreover, are written with the inten- 
tion of aiding the general public—and also the young 
man or woman desirous of making the world better—to 
acquire a clearer knowledge of the Field of Social Service 
and its manifold opportunities. 

There are no unpractical theories advocated in this 
book. It deals with solid facts. Robert Woods of the 
South End House in Boston has written the opening 
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chapter, which is called ‘‘The Great Watchwords of 
Social Work.’’ ‘These are, so Mr. Woods tells us, Health, 
Vocation, and Recreation. Not more than 15 per cent. 
of the boys and girls of the poorer classes, according to 
Mr. Woods, receive an education which will fit them for 
the occupations which will develop their best abilities. 
As for the health of these same boys and girls, and as 
for the recreation open to them on city streets, we know 
the answers only too well. ‘The pale, listless faces of 
anemic children whose playgrounds are the pavements 
and the gutters of the over-populated districts in our 
great cities speak, if dumbly, for themselves. Some- 
thing must be done to conserve the rising generation. 
And the chapters following in this most interesting book 
tell us what has been done and what ought to be done, 
aided by the sympathy and co-operation of the public. 

We learn of the Housing Problem from Mr. Elmer 
Forbes, of the Playgrounds from Mr. Joseph Lee, and 
of the Work for Fire Prevention from Ex-Fire Com- 
missioner Cole. ‘Then as we read further we find an 
article on Juvenile Delinquency, contributed just before 
his death, by Judge Harvey Baker, whose Children’s 
Court in Boston was so justly famous. It is unfortunate 
that there is not more space to further enumerate the 
articles contributed to this book. They deal with the 
many constructive agencies for social improvement which 
have sprung into being within the last twenty years. 

Necessarily there is a certain amount of repetition in 
the book, but it all serves to answer the questions so 
often asked of Social Workers in hospitals, settlements, 
and churches, “‘What is Social Service anyway?” and 
then later, ‘‘How can I too become a Social Worker?”’ 
Both these questions are fully and comprehensively an- 
swered in this book. But there is one extremely im- 
portant factor which although mentioned by Mr. Robert 
Woods does not appear to be considered with due care. 

If Mary Jane, having graduated from college with 
high marks in Economics and Sociology, desires to be- 
come a Social Worker she naturally asks exactly these 
questions. Possibly, if her college work has been very 
complete, her mind is at rest about the first one. But 
Mary Jane ought not to be the only one to ask questions. 
Some man or woman who has had experience in social 
work should ask Mary Jane, “‘What makes you think 
you are temperamentally fitted to do social work?”’ 

That is a very vital question. The great and om- 
inous difficulty confronting Social Service is that men 
and women utterly unfitted to deal tenderly and justly 
with their fellow human beings have recently entered 
it as a profession. ‘Those of us who have had experience 
with organized charity know that there are a great many 
Social Workers who show, as the editor of “‘The Field of 
Social Service’”’ himself tells us in his introduction, that 
“the call of the volunteer is in itself religious.” Un- 
fortunately there are others who appear to have a less 
idealistic attitude toward their profession. 

We all know that the lawyers who fight legal battles 
for reforms, and the doctors who visit the sick poor of the 
tenements, are all engaged in the most active kind of 
Social Service. ‘The street-car conductor who thought- 
fully helps the tired Italian mother with her little ones 
onto the street car is also one of the workers in the Field 
of Social Service. But there are district visitors and 
charity inspectors and ‘“‘ Workers” of all kinds who have 
mistaken their vocation. ‘They actually antagonize where 
they wish to befriend; they patronize when they mean 
to give advice; they even alienate the poor when they 
offer sympathy. And why is this? Simply because with 


the best intentions in the world these ‘‘ Workers’ "cannot Joa 


see the other side of the question. — i a: 
They cannot understand ay Mrs, Pie ee be 


Ji 


resents having her family life inspected. What if she 

_ does sew up the bambino in the fall, and not rip out the 

_ stitches until the following spring? Is that the Signorina’s 
business? : - 
_ When Mrs. Bridget Magee is told by one of the friendly 
visitors that little Patrick must go away to a hospital 
for six months she is furious with anger. Why should 
this “Lady” from the Charity Building interfere with 
her little boy? 

And just here at this point is where both the Sceptic 
and the Unenlightened join in the complaint. ‘‘ Minding 
other people’s business,” they all cry together. But no 
one in the world is to blame for this outcry except the 
Social Worker herself. Part of her duty is done when 
she takes little Patrick to the hospital, or gives the bam- 
bino the long-needed bath. Certainly it is done, but 
it is also her duty to make Mrs. Magee and Mrs. Perugino 
see the sweet reasonableness of her actions. 

It is in the power of the Social Worker to make these 
poor ignorant mothers her friends or her enemies. ‘They 
might be good stanch friends to her, too, and they 
might become the most malevolent of enemies. The 
Social Worker can go into a family and win the devotion 
of the entire household, or she can enter it in a spirit 
which will make every member of the family hate her. 
So here we have the great danger which confronts this 
great and admirable work of Social Service, that of allow- 
ing its workers to be recruited from the temperamentally 
unfit. The word “Charm” generally defies analysis. 
Many of us are content to define it as Spontaneous Sym- 
pathy. We recognize it in its fortunate possessors; we 
appreciate it perhaps more than any other human quality 
as we meet it in the daily round of our duties and activities. 

: ___ If we appreciate it, how much more is it appreciated by 


¢ 


the less favored among us, by the men and women of the 
tenements whom we try to reach through Social Service. 
It cannot be taught in text-books. No course in Spon- 
taneous Sympathy has ever been offered at any School 
of Social Workers. ‘True, it cannot be taught, but it 
should be required for admission. 

No minister of the Gospel, if he acts according to 
the highest dictates of his profession, can ever receive 
adequate financial compensation for his services. ‘There 
are fortunately some indispensable things which money 
cannot buy. No Social Worker who understands with 
a finely balanced quality of heart and mind the needs 
and troubles and sorrows of those whom he serves will 
ever receive a full pecuniary reward for his labors in the 
Field of Social Service. Indeed, as we look at the 
article in this book entitled ‘‘Salaries for Social Workers” 
that fact is brought home to us forcibly. He must there- 
fore look upon his work as its own reward, rejoicing in its 
privileges, and remaining ever hopeful of its ultimate 
results. 


Spiritual Life. 


- 


To know one’s self is the true; to strive with one’s self 
is the good; to conquer one’s self is the beautiful —Abbé 


Roux. rg 


The more we learn of the nature of things, the more 
evident it is that what we call rest is only unperceived 
activity; that seeming peace is silent but strenuous battle. 
Huxley. 
7 s, st 
ind words are the music of the world. They have 


thich seems to be beyond natural causes, as 
e some angel’s song which had lost its way 
1 € . It seems as if they could almost do 
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what in reality God alone can do to soften the hard 
and angry hearts of men.—Faber. 


a 


It is idleness, want of things to love, want of ardent 
interests, which open the doors to sin. ‘Therefore fill life 
with love of God and man, and noble work of righteous- 
ness, and you will have no time to do wrong.— Stopford A. 
Brooke. 

ad 


So long as the tranquil dome of heaven is raised above 
our heads, and the firm-set earth is spread beneath our 
feet, while the everlasting stars course in their mighty 
orbits ...so long must our hearts go out toward Him 
who upholds and includes them all.—Goethe. 


**Leave Alf to God.” 


Leave all to God, 
Forsaken one, and stay thy tears; 
For the Highest knows thy pain, 
Sees thy sufferings and thy fears; 
Thou shalt not wail his help in vain— 
Leave all to God. 


Be still and trust; 
For his strokes are strokes of love, 
Thou must for thy profit bear; 
He thy filial fear would move, 
Trust thy Father’s loving care— 
Be still, and trust. 


Know, God is near; 
Though thou think Him far away, 
Though His mercy long have slept, 
He will come, and not delay, 
When His child enough hath wept; 
For God is near. 


Oh! teach Him not 
When and how to hear thy prayers; 
Never doth our God forget 
He the cross who longest bears, 
Finds his sorrows’ bounds are set; 
Then, teach Him not! 


If thou love Him, 
Walking truly in His ways, 
Then no trouble, cross, or death 
E’er shall silence faith and praise; 
All things serve thee here beneath, 
If thou love God! 
—Contributed. 


Prayer for Threescore Years and Ten. 


O God, Our Heavenly Father, whose gift is length 
of days, help us to make the, noblest use of mind and 
body in our advancing years. According to our strength 
apportion Thou our work. As Thou hast pardoned our 
transgressions, sift the ingatherings of our memory, that 
evil may grow dim, and good may shine forth clearly. 
We bless Thee for Thy gifts, especially for Thy presence, 
and for the love of friends in heaven and earth. Grant 
us new ties of friendship, new opportunities of service, 
joy in the growth and happiness of children, sympathy 


. with those who bear the burdens of the world, clear 


thought, and quiet faith. Teach us to bear infirmities 
with cheerful patience. Keep us from narrow pride in 
outgrown ways, from blinded eyes that will not see the 
good of change, and from impatient judgments of the 
metkods and experiments of others. Let Thy peace rule 
our Spirits through all the trial of our waning powers. 
Take from us all fear of death, and all despair or undue 
love of life; that with glad hearts at rest in e we may 
await Thy will concerning us, through J hrist our 
Lord. Amen. , 


My 
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Literature. 
William Blake: Poet and Mystic. 


Let us now praise famous men, and our 
fathers who were before us. The author of 
William Blake: Poet and Mystic is a 
worthy son who brings a full meed of praise 
and thanksgiving in this sympathetic study 
of a man who, in the words of a splendid 
brother-poet, was “‘the single Englishman of 
supreme and simple poetic genius born before 
the closing years of the eighteenth century 

. aman perfect in his way, and beautifully 
unfit for walking in the way of any other 
man.” Mr. Berger has written a most fas- 
cinating book which has been beautifully 
translated, and it will be a mine of precious 
treasure to those who know and love Blake, 
and should be a beautiful awakening to 
those who do not—who are, alas! in the 
great majority. Blake was born in 1757, in 
a rationalistic age, when, as Swinburne says, 
“‘we not only had no poetry, a thing which 
was bearable, but had verse in plenty, a 
thing which was not in the least bearable.’ 
Into this age of reason came Blake, a being 
compound of mist and fire, a poet who has 
never been surpassed in visionary power, 
“whose system rests upon the destruction 
of two principles, that of the evidence of our 
senses, and that of reliance upon human 
reason.’’ Blake regarded the eye merely as 
a window to be looked through. Those who 
accept visual perception as it appears to us 
are men of “‘single vision”’ from which ‘‘may 
God us keep.” 


“Before my way 
A frowning Thistle implores my stay. 


“For double the vision my eyes do see, 
And a double vision is always with me. 
With my inward eye, ’tis an old man gray; 
With my outward, a Thistle across my 
way.” 


Blake saw visions all his life; he began 
at the age of four, and at fourteen refused 
to be apprenticed to a man because he looked 
as if he were going to be hanged—which he 
was ten years afterwards. To him the light- 
ning was the sigh of an angel king and the 
sun was a flight of seraphim. He touched 
the sky with his stick, and saw Ezekiel walk- 
ing in his garden, so the world dismissed him 
as mad. But outside the realm of reason 
we may believe all things; in his own words 
“it is not the same as it shall be when we 
know more’”’; and Blake knew more. 

“The two chief characteristics of Blake’s 
poetry are: for its inspiration—mysticism; 
for its expression, symbolism. They con- 
stitute his originality, and are the source of 
his greatness, and also of his defects.’”’ By 
degrees he became weighed down by sym- 
bolism and in the end ceased to speak our 
tongue, but before the clouds quite from 
sight received him he gave us some of the 
most beautiful poems in the English lan- 
guage. This is a perfect little poem:— 


“Never seek to tell thy love 
Love that never told can be; 
For the gentle wind does move 
Silently, invisibly. 


“T told. love, I told my love, 
Leal ier all my heart; 
Trem , cold, in ghastly fears, 
Ah! she doth depart. 


The Christian Register 


“Soon as she was gone from me, 
A traveller came by, 
Silently, invisibly: 
He took her with a sigh.” 


Mysticism has the effect of destroying4 
personal love, and there is no passion in 
Blake’s poetry. But it increases the feeling 
of fellowship with all created beings, and 
Blake’s work is full of this feeling. His love 
has as its object, not only man, but all creat- 
ures, animals, even all plants and_ stones. 
No foot must crush the humble worm which 
is a new-born infant:— 


“Art thou a worm, image of weakness? art 

thou but a worm? 

I see thee like an infant, wrapped in the 
lily’s leaf. 

Ah! weep not, little voice; thou canst not 
speak, but thou canst weep! 

Is this a worm? I see thee lie helpless and 
naked, weeping 

And none to answer, none to cherish thee 
with mother’s smiles,’’ 


His soul is one with the soul of all creat- 
ures. His immense sympathy is like God’s. 


‘‘And can He who smiles on all 
Hear the wren with sorrows small, 
Hear the small bird’s grief and care, 
Hear the woes that infants bear; 


“And not sit beside the nest 
Pouring pity in their breast; 
And not sit the cradle near, 
Weeping tear on infant’s tear? 


“ And not sit both night and day 
Wiping all our tears away? 
O, no! never can it be! 
Never, never can it be!’’ 


Blake was not a religious mystic in any 
sense of the word; his morality as set forth 
in his poems is very astonishing, although 
he led a pure and blameless life and was a 
good husband, son and brother. His first 
principle of morality was ‘‘all restriction is 
evil.” Priests, like kings, are tyrants. ‘They 
stifle the desires of men, and for them Blake 
has nothing but hard words. 


“T went to the Garden of Love, 
And saw what I never had seen: 
A chapel was built in the midst, 
Where I used to play on the green. 


“And the gates of this Chapel were shut, 
And “Thou shalt not’ writ over the door; 
So I turned to the Garden of Love 
That so many sweet flowers bore; 


“ And I saw it was filled with graves, 
And tomb-stones where flowers should be: 
And Priests in black gowns were walking 
their rounds, 
And binding with briars my joys and desires.” 


This murdering of joys and desires, whose 
graves can be seen all round us, is the great 
evil of our world. How can a man work 
when the infinite energies that are in him 
are chained down and destroyed? ‘To live 
above control was the ‘ideal of Blake’s Chris- 
tianity. In the space of a short review we 
cannot embark on the windy sea of the 
Prophetic Books. Mr. Berger lovingly ex- 
pounds Blake’s evangel, and a very difficult 
gospel it is: »we prefer to linger, as Mr. 
Berger himselfloves to linger, in the en- 
chanted garden of The Songs of Innocence 
“The whole volume is informed with joy 
and childish happiness, a radiant vision of 
nature and the open country, filled with the 
freshness of all things that live in innocence 
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and rejoice to be alive. The poet has be- 
come one of those children whom Jesus took 
up in his arms and blessed. He has entered 
with them into the Kingdom of God; and 
with childish purity of soul, he sings of the 
happy beings who dwell there. . . . He in- 
dicates the general character of his poems in 
the vision, which forms the prologue of the 
book, a prelude full of grace and joyous 
harmony.” 


“Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: 


““*Pipe a song about a Lamb!’ 
So I piped with merry chear. 

‘Piper, pipe that song again;’ 
So I piped: he wept to hear. 


““Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 
Sing thy songs of merry chear:’ 
So I sang the same again 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


“Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book, that all may read.’ 
So he vanish’d from my sight, 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 


‘And I made a rural pen, 
And I stain’d the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear.’’ 


“Other poets, greater than Blake, have sung 
of childhood ... but none of the books 
written either for children or about them 
strike the exquisite note that Blake gives us 
here. . . . His words, always sweet and 
childish, and his repetitions of the same 
phrase, like the repetitions in a child’s talk, 
are all part of the charm of these poems.” 

“Has any writer ever evoked more per- 
fectly for us that moment, so precious and 
so soon past, when we listened to our child’s 
first cries, and watched its first smile? And 
by what miracle has this childish poet been 
able thus to capture that fleeting instant, 
and make it live before us for ever? .. .” 
In Songs of Innocence we find only that 
part of nature which is easily accessible to 
children, and in which they feel interested: 
the green grass, certain flowers and a few 
familiar tame animals. ‘There is, indeed, 
one poem in which beasts of prey are intro- 
duced; but he transports them at once into 
a world where they become mild and gentle, 
the world to which children who die are 
carried by the angels. ‘This is the beautiful 
poem called ‘‘ Night.” 


“And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold, 
And pitying the tender cries, 
And walking round the fold, 
Saying, ‘Wrath by his meekness,’ 
And, by his health, sickness 
Is driven away 
From our immortal day. 


“And now beside thee, bleating Lamb, 
I can lie down and sleep; 
Or think on him who bore thy name, 
Graze after thee and weep. 
For, wash’d in life’s river, ig 
My bright mane for ever 
Shall shine like the gold 
As I guard o’er the fold.” 


x 


In the beautiful closing words of a delight- 


ful book, exhaustive and analytical and yet 
free from pedantry and mere scholasticism 


“Blake’ $s poetry must be toga like pane ‘ 


me, ha And pitinta . .. when we re- 
turn to our everyday life, with its prohibi- 
ae: tions and harsh laws we shall be sorry that 
the dream is over, that the music has ceased 
and the vision gone from our sight. Like 
the child in his own song, we shall sigh be- 
catise we may not cross the shining river, 
and reach that land beyond it which is the 
home of all our ideals and all our fondest 
desires :— 


“O, what land is the Land of Dreams? 
What are its mountains and what are its 
streams? 
| O Father! I saw my Mother there 
Among the lilies by waters fair. 


“T wept for joy, like a dove I mourn, 
O! when shall I again return? “ 


“Father, O Father, what do we here 
In this land of unbelief and fear? 
, The Land of Dreams is better far 
}. Above the light of the Morning Star.” 
—The Poetry Review. 
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Literary Notes. 


The Chicago University Press will soon 
issue another book ~by Prof. Dewey, the 
expert on juvenile education. Prof. Dewey 
originated the famous Dewey School, and 
children enjoyed themselves at that school 
thoroughly. The single drawback to the in- 

: stitution lay in there being no Dewey Col- 
lege which could be attended by graduates of 
‘the Dewey School. 


‘ In the late fall the Yale University Press 
will publish an English translation of a 
play by M. Paul Claudel, author of The 
East I Know. The play called L’Otage is 
one of the distinguished French dramatist’s 
best plays. And the English version, which 

. has been translated by Clara Bell, will con- 
tain an introduction by Pierre Chavannes, 
the well-known French critic. 


B. W. Huebsch, the New York publisher, | § 
made rather an experiment when he issued 
last year the Russian novelist Artzibashef’s 
startling literary contribution called Sanine. 
The melancholy note which dominates all 
Russian art, whether it be in literature, 
painting, or music, is comprehensible to 
the Anglo-Saxon mind. We are not so 

a patient with certain other Russian charac- 

teristics. Let us hope that Breaking Point, 
Artzibashef’s latest novel, will be less brutal 
and less morbid than its predecessor. 


, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. have recently 
brought out a novel by Bell Elliott Palmer, 
“called The Single Code Girl. It deals with 
the dual standard of morality, and it teaches 
a strong ethical lesson. 


The Japan Ballets appreciated President 
Charles W. Eliot so deeply during his visit 
to Japan two years ago that they have 
published a summary of his report, Some 
Roads Toward Peace. As an ally of Great 
Britain, Japan might publish with equal 
reason some of Dr. Eliot’s most recent ut- 
terances on the subject of the European 
war. 


Jessie B. Rittenhouse, who edited The 
Little Book of Modern Verse, has just pre- 
pared a companion volume, entitled The 
Little Book of American Poets. It will 
contain poems by at least one hundred and 
forty of our American poets, arranged, more- 
over, in their chronological order. Houghton 
Mifflin Company are to publish this book 
early in October. 


An organization called “The Friends of 
Peace’”’ continues to flood newspaper offices 
with its literature. It is perhaps well for 
us to remember that it represents, among 
others, the United Austrian and Hunga- 
rian-American Societies, likewise American 
Women of German Descent and the German- 
American Alliance. More hyphens! 


In this issue of the Register we have a 
poem by Edith Wharton. Is this the 
analytical, cool, fearless novelist who wrote 
The Fruit of the Tree, Ethan Frome, and The 
House of Mirth? Fearless she still is, but 
there is a fire with that fearlessness, and 
a passion, mingling patriotism and pity, 
which make us feel that in the future she 
may write from her heart as well as her 
intellect, making her literary work greater 
than it has ever been before. D; F, G. 


Reviews. 

A CAPTAIN OF A VANISHED FLEET. By 
Benjamin Sharp. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
50 cents net.—Mr. Sharp gives us in this 
tiny book a very readable account of Nan- 
tucket, and a Nantucket, moreover, of days 
gone by. He tells of the voyages made 

“a-whalin’,” and of the courage and enthusi- 
asm of the sturdy sea-captain whose life story, 
although so novel to us, is familiar reading to 
many Nantucket men and women of the 
older generation. This story first appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly for August, 1907, and 
it has now been printed in book form as a 
memorial to Prof. Sharp. 


“Great Blue Tent,’’ Edith Wharton’s 
New Poem, cabled to America. 


Edith Wharton, America’s foremost woman 
novelist, has been one of the most prominent 
women in Paris since the beginning of the 
European war. 


ced September 1 

~ [No. 279]. 
Why: “The Peniet sit of Jesus”? 
= eed SS 


BRAHAM M. -RIBANY 


A clear statement of the reasons 
why Unitarians, who believe in democ- 
racy and the free study and practice 
of religion, regard Jesus of Nazareth 
as their primary leader and spiritual 
guide. 


She has raised a large] Arnold Bennett. 


amount of money for sufferers among the 
Allies, and she has turned her ability as a 
poet to inspiring pity for the wronged, and a 
general awakening of patriotic fervor among 
her fellow-countrymen. ‘This new poem has 
recently been cabled to America :— 


Come unto me, said the Flag, 

Ye weary and sore opprest; * 
For I am no shot-riddled rag; 

But a great blue tent of rest. 


Ye heavy laden, come 
On the aching feet of dread, 

From ravaged town, from murdered home, 
From your tortured and your dead, 


All they that beat at my crimson bars 
Shall enter without demur. 

Though the round earth rock with the wind of wars, 
Not one of my folds shall stir. 


See, here is warmth and sleep, 
And a table largely spread. 

I give garments to them that weep, 
And for gravestones I give bread. 


But what, through my inmost fold, 
Is this cry on the winds of war? 

Are you grown so old, are you grown so cold, 
O Flag that was once our star? 


Where did you learn that bread is life, 
And where that fire is warm— 

You, that took the van of a world-wide strife, 
As an eagle takes the storm? 


Come up, come up to the stormy sky, 
Where our fierce folds rattle and hum, 

For Lexington taught us how to fly, 
And we dance to Concord’s drum. 


O flags of freedom, said the Flag, 
Brothers of wind and sky; 

I, too, was once a tattered rag, 
And I wake and shake at your cry. 


I tug and tug at the anchoring place, 
Where my drowsy folds are caught; 

I strain to be off on the dld fierce chase 
Of the foe we have always fought. 


O People I made, said the Flag, 
And welded from sea to sea, 

Tam still the shot-riddled rag 
That shrieks to be free, to be free. 


Oh, cut my silken ties 

From the roof of the palace of peace, 
Give back my stars to the skies, 

My stripes to the storm-striped seas! 


Or else, if you bid me yield, 

Then down with my- crimson bars, 
And o’er all my azure field 

Sew poppies instead of stars. 
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“In Fun.” 


Billy sat all alone. He was, as he said 
himself, ‘‘not feeling good.” He really 
meant that he was not feeling happy, or 
cheerful, or contented. The grown-ups, 
however, would have said he could not be 
feeling good because he had been behaving 
badly. 

He seemed to have started the day out 
wrong, somehow. He had begun by chas- 
ing the turkey till the turkey put an end to 
that by chasing him. Next he had pulled 
the cat’s tail till she too turned and scratched 
him. After this you might have thought that 
he would settle down and be good; but, no! 
he hid the dog’s bone, and upset the kitten’s 
milk saucer, next he took Susy’s new doll 
away and (but this was an accident; he 
didn’t mean to do this) cracked her nose, 
—of course, the doll’s nose, not Susy’s! At 
that point father came home to dinner and 
heard about the misdeeds, and said Billy had 
better not do any more stunts like that before 
supper or he certainly wouldn’t go to grand- 
mother’s next Sunday. So, not to get into 
any more mischief, Billy sat alone in the 
yard, though every minute it seemed get- 
ting colder. 

“T did it only in fun,’ 
he could think of. 

“Well, don’t have any more fun of that 
sort,” said father. 

The afternoon seemed very, very long 
and very cold, so that at last Billy had to go 
indoors, although he could not hope that 
any one would be particularly glad to see 
him. Asamatter of fact, Susy put her toys 
quickly into a box and sat on the box. 
Mother smiled at him (you could always 
count on mother’s smiling), but she was 
hushing the baby to sleep, so she couldn’t 
do more than that. 

Billy took a book,—one of his Christmas 
presents,—put “a stool by the fire, and sat 
down to look at the pictures. But the fire 
made him sleepy. He wanted to be out in 
the fresh air. But he also wanted some one 
with him. He thought that he would not 
get into so much mischief. Even if he did 
the other person would get some of the 
blame! 

He looked at Susy. 

“Come out and play?”’ he said. 

Susy ‘‘wasn’t speaking to him.’”’ But— 
it was so very quiet when mother was getting 
baby to sleep—Susy felt inclined to answer. 
However, what she said at first was,— 

“Vou can’t play with my things.” 

“Don’t want to! They’re only girls’ 
things, anyway.” 

If the baby had been either awake to play 
with or safely asleep so that mother was at 
liberty, Susy would have refused to speak 
again. But it was dull, the sky was get- 
ting beautifully red, and she daresayed she 
wouldn’t be allowed out without Billy, who 
was nine, while she was only seven. 

“Tl go for a little teeny while,” she 
decided. ‘‘And I’ll come in when I want 
to.”’ 

Billy said nothing to this. 
come in unless he opened the door. 
haps she had forgotten that. 

Mother looked toward the nail where coats 
and caps were, so they put those on and 
went out. Oh, how nice the air was, after the 
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fire! Billy gave a shout, and ran over to 
the snow man. 

“Oh!” cried Susy. Her tone sounded 
as if she had seen something new. Billy 
looked. : 

At the foot of the tall tree that leaned 
against the wall of the house a chipmunk was 
trying to fix: a little wad of paper into his 
mouth. Susy crept up to him very quietly. 
Billy followed her. 

“Sh-sh!”’ she whispered. 
he does.” 

So they stood very quietly, and Master 
Chipmunk began to climb up the tree in a 
very jerky way. Every now and then he 
would stop and seem to have trouble with 
his paper. But at last he went up and out 
of sight. 

““What’s he doing?” asked Susy. 

“Taking up paper for his nest, and it’s a 
sign it’s going to be colder,’ replied Billy, 
who had been told this the last day of school. 
“When he comes down, I'll shoo him up 
again. ‘That'll be fun!” 

“Oh, no!”’ cried Susy. ‘‘Let’s put some 
more paper for him, and watch him take it 
up. That’ll be more fun.” 

Billy was surprised. 

‘So it will,” he said. 

Susy ran back into the house—Billy opened 
the door!—and brought out some soft 
tissue paper, left over from Christmas 
presents. She and Billy had a beautiful 
time for half an hour. They put the paper 
in nice-sized bits at the foot of the tree 
and then hid. Master Chipmunk didn’t 
seem surprised at all. He took the bits 
quite as a matter of course, and soon had 
the last one up. He didn’t come down again. 

“How nice and warm and soft his nest 
is!’’ Susy cried. ‘‘Wasn’t it fun!” 

“What was fun?’ Father had come 
when their backs were turned. 

Susy told him. 

“Did you like it, Billy?’’ father asked 
him. 

‘‘Fine,’’ replied Billy. 

“Then”—father laid a: hand on each 
shoulder as they went to the house— 
“always have plenty of that fun—the fun 
that helps, and doesn’t hurt!’’—Frances 
Harmer, in Sunday School Times. 


“Let’s see what 


Thunder and Lightning. 


No doubt it is all very fine, theoretically, 
to let Nature run our thunderstorms, but in 
practice you would manage better yourself. 
Nobody knows just what Nature is at, and 
nobody can guess. But while she has neither 
conscience mor principles nor ordinary 
sense, she at~ least has habits. Conse- 
quently, the scientists, insurance men, and 
weather bureaus of various highly intelligent 
nations, our own included, have been able to 
keep tabs on her pranks and find out her 
tastes. For instance:— 

She hits cows oftener than people, barns 
oftener than houses, country dwellings oftener 
than city dwellings, trees at the edge of a 
wood oftener than those in the thick of it, 
oaks oftener than maples, and human beings 
outdoors oftener than human beings indoors. 

Knowing this much we can arrange a fairly 
scientific course of conduct for the thunder- 
scared. 

Run for a house—not a barn. Once in- 
side a house, stay there. By actual count, 


it is fourteen times as safe as outdoors. And 
observe just one precaution indoors. As 
lightning can come down a chimney, keep 
away from the open fireplace. Beyond this, 
do about as you like. 

» If you feel safer in a feather-bed, hop in, by 
all means; but feathers won’t stop a thunder- 
bolt. It rips solid masonry. Nor will scis- 
sors tempt it. It is in too much haste. It 
comes with a splash. Once inside, it bounces | 
around without the smallest interest in ‘‘ paths 
of least resistance.”” Try how you will, you 
can’t find the ‘‘safest part of the house.” 
But while no part of the house is “‘the safest 
place,” the house is, and you are there al- 
ready. 

Outdoors, it is another tale, for there you 
may be crazy enough to seek shelter under 
trees. Don’t misunderstand me when I tell 
which trees are most dangerous,—all are 
dangerous, none safe,—and my only object 
is to drop a hint to people who are about to 
pitch a tent in the woods and who, conse- 
quently, risk being caught out at night and 
unable to run for their lives. With the pro- 
portion of hits indicated, the list follows: 
oaks, 54; poplars, 24; elms, 14; walnuts, 
11; firs, 10; willows, 7; pines, 6; ashes, 6; 
pears, 4; cherries, 4; apples, 2; birches, 1; 
with the maple enjoying a comparatively 
untarnished reputation. Beware of oaks. 
They are deadly. Their deadliness increases 
toward the fringe of the forest. Next to 
going up in a balloon during a thunderstorm, 
camping close to an oak is the prize master- 
piece of lunacy. 

Perhaps all this harping on statistics seems 
futile. Knowing that you are ten times as 
likely to be shot dead as killed by lightning 
has its consoling side, of course; and yet, if 
struck, aren’t you completely and irremedi- 
ably done for? Statistics say not. Out of 
212 people hit, 74 got well. 

At some pains I have dug up the record of 
a most instructive case. It was hard to find, 
because so few people are hit. I went first 
to my physician, who is not only a professor, : 
but connected with a great hospital, and in- 
quired about such cases. Although past 
fifty, he had never seen a lightning victim. 

So I was forced to search libraries. This is 
what I found:— 

Lightning struck a house containing several 
people. Those who ran out counted noses 
and saw that one was missing. ‘They rushed 
back, and, lo! there lay a girl of twenty, who 
had been struck and thrown from her chair 
and flung across another. The bolt had hit 
just above her left eye and gone down her 
body, leaving burns. She had caught it, ; 
full force, from head to foot. 

One of the men, a medical student, de- 
scribes her condition. She was unconscious, 
motionless, purple in the face, and without 
perceptible pulse or audible heartbeat. She 
seemed to have stopped breathing. One 
eye was shut, the other open. 

They carried her to the porch, loosened 
her clothing about the neck and chest, and 
plied her arms to produce artificial breathing. 
After about five minutes she stirred a little, 
the dark color left her face, and the pulse 
could be felt, though weak, rapid, and irregu- 
lar. After two minutes more she turned cold. 

They took her in, laid her on a bed, and 
kept hot compresses on her chest to encour- 
age circulation. After something like three- 


quarters of an hour, consciousness began 
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e' stay ay yed in Pear two weeks, then sat up 
ittle each day, and at the end of the fourth 
rode home, thirteen miles, completely 


A recovered except that the sight of the left eye 


was somewhat impaired. 

Moral: Should some one be struck, don’t 
conclude offhand that the case is hopeless. 
Call a doctor, quick. While he is coming, 
-do as the medical student did. Two eminent 
physicians comment on his report in the 
scientific volume I unearthed, and approve 
unreservedly. Nor was the girl’s an alto- 
gether exceptional case. Lightning victims 
have recovered after being unconscious an 
entire hour. 

Naturally, you would rather not get struck, 
and the story I have just told is a bit appall- 
ing because the catastrophe occurred inside 
a house, whereas the house is the safest place. 
Then why not protect the house? Aren’t 
there lightning-rods? 

Alas, yes! And lightning-rods riskier than 
none. That is why you hear that ‘only 
country people have lightning-rods now.” 
City folks ‘‘know better.” 

Well, the city folks have the right of it— 
for city folks. Lightning rarely strikes in 
cities. But city folks have the wrong of it 
when they laugh at country folks. In the 
country, where lightning strikes houses five 
times as often, the rod is either a menace 
or a fairly reliable protection. That depends 
on the kind of rod and how you put it up. 
Insurance men believe in lightning-rods, and 
the National Fire Protection Association gets 
out a pamphlet showing, or attempting to 
show, the way to construct one. Don’t read 
it. .Getan expert. Have the neighbors club 
together. Then write to your insurance 
agent. He will send a man who understands 
lightning-rods, and you can trust that man. 
Otherwise, look out! 

Still, a bad lightning-rod is not the only 
guide to sudden death. A flagstaff may 
serve as well. Down with it. And down 
with shingles. Metal roofs are best, slate 
roofs next, and both are fireproof. Fire 
may follow a hit. Warning: If lightning 
comes and you survive, go over the house 
searching for fire, especially where a gas- 
pipe may have been melted open by the flash 
of lightning. 

At my elbow lies a treatise crammed with 
yarns about fireballs dancing around rooms, 
bolts splitting people in two, and flashes that 
strip their victims and print pictures on 
them. Let all such bugaboo books alone. 

r And better not credit all stories that reach 
you by word of mouth. People who have 
been at close quarters with a thunderbolt are 
exceedingly unreliable witnesses. By being 
a bit incredulous you take a long step toward 
happiness in a thunderstorm, and you take 

a little longer one by considering what 
a thunderstorm is. Electricity? Of course. 


But the Northern Lights are electricity, and 


you aren’t afraid of those. Earth and sky 
are full of electricity all the while, and so are 
and the cat. A thunderstorm is not 
s dden drumming up of electricity from 
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seared then. It made an impression that has 
followed you ever since, causing incalculable 
torment and untold nervous strain. 

Are you setting a like example of morbid 
unreasoning fright before your own children? 
If so, try to calm yourself, for their sake, 
if not for your own. Make the youngsters 
stay in. Keep them away from an open fire- 
place. But encourage them to enjoy thun- 
derstorms as a perfectly natural form of high 
jinks and the best show going. If that fails, 
you had better move to the Pacific Coast, 
where there aren’t any—R. L. Hartt, in 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


“The Mutual Peony.” 


In a flower border to a pretty little lawn 
on Staten Island grew a peony, for several 
years sleeping and dreaming all winter in 
its soft, covered bed of the delight and sur- 
prise it would give its devoted mistress in 
June. 

It never failed to perform this miracle of 
Nature’s programme. Every June the foli- 
age reached perfection and guarded the beds 
and blossoms of the large, fluffy, pure white 
peonies,—always a wonder as well asa de- 
light. 

After five years a great change came in its 
life. It was removed with the family to 
the city of New York, and there planted in 
a flower border around a back yard sur- 
rounded with high board fences. It struggled 
to live, yet with all the fond care bestowed 
upon it could only reward it with a small 
growth of foliage, no bud, no fluffy white 
blossom. 

This experiment and sad experience con- 
tinued for twenty-five seasons. Then an- 
other great change came into its life. It was 
given to a dear friend who had a most beau- 
tiful garden on Storm King, high, open, and 
healthy. This proved its blessing and salva- 
tion. It grew, bearing fine foliage, buds, and 
blossoms, large and beautiful as of yore, 
adorning the garden, a joy to the kind friend. 

‘Now it is nearly forty years of age, in 
“the prime of life.’ Every June a large 
bouquet of its fluffy white peonies come to 
its former mistress, which make her city 
home attractive by their beauty, and fra- 
grant with memories. 

It has become such a close and tender tie 
between the two friends who are its lovers, 
not rivals, they call the dear plant, though 
not a new variety, “The Mutual Peony.” 

M. E. M. 


Short and Sweet. 


Before the war I had tried and tried again, 
and each time I had failed. Diana is so 
disarming. Several times I had ventured on 
the preliminary cough, followed by a husky 
“Diana, [’’— 

But Diana is very clever. Her invariable 
reply was, “What a nice boy young So-and-so 
is,’ young So-and-so being a different boy 
each time. 

Then at the beginning of August last there 
came a time when for three whole days I 
never once thought of Diana. I was more 
concerned with the measurement of my chest, 
the soundness of my heart, and the difficulty 


cautions. of purchasing a sword. 


With the assumption of my veces I! 
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wakened to the realization of things. “By 
George!” I said. ‘In these clothes I ought 
to stand a chance. I ought to be able to 
propose at least.’’ I was wrong. 

My first day’s leave saw me in her drawing- 
room. ‘‘Dick,’’ she said, “I often wonder 
how you manage on parade.” 

I stiffened. ‘‘How do you mean?” 

“Well, you’ve such a gentle voice.” 

I walked to the fireplace, picked up the 
tongs, and handed them to Diana. 

“Fall in, please,”’ I said, ‘‘and we’ll show 
you.” 

Diana fell in. I cleared my throat threat- 
eningly and began,— 

“ DIANA—AT-TEN-TION!”’ 
appears in the Manuals.) 

“Oh, good!”’ she exclaimed. 

“SILENCE IN THE RANKS!”’ 

I cleared my throat again. Then an idea 
came to me. Diana, I knew, would not talk 
again; she is like that. 

” T bellowed. “Di- 
ANA’’— She waited for the ‘’sHUN.”’ 
It never came. 

“YT” — I began; and then I realized it was 
unsporting to take advantage of her en- 
forced silence. ‘‘ I—I—Eyrs—nricuv7,” I fin- 
ished brilliantly. 

“Dick, you dear,” 
pleased with myself. 

The pleased feeling had worn off a long 
time when some months later we were moved 
to Aldershot. I wondered hopelessly if 
Diana would change at the last minute. 
We expected of course to proceed frontwards 
from Aldershot, and this Diana knew; so 
I was just a little more confident when the 
time came. But I got no further than the 
preliminary cough, for at that moment 
Diana’s father entered, shook me warmly 
by the hand, and presented me with some 
mulk tabloids. 

A trench is an uncomfortable place to write 
in, and there are distractions. I had got as 
far as a P.S. beginning ‘“ Diana,’’—when 
something hit me; and a sporting companion, 
finding the addressed envelope and the un- 
finished letter, sealed it up and despatched 
it. But it was sufficient. The reply came 
by wire to the hospital—‘‘So do I, dear. 
Diana.” 

I abandoned the idea of confirming my 
communication with a complete proposal, and 
wired back something rather snappy— 
“Darling,” I think it was.—Punch. 


(This is how it 


said Diana, and I felt 
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Morning. 


BY JULIA L. COLEGROVE. 


There came a twitter in the trees 
With morning’s earliest ray, 

Then, borne upon the pleasant breeze, 
A joyous roundelay. 


A touch of gold and crimson came, 
A glow with sunrise light, 

The glory spread into a flame 
That swept each trace of night. 


Then from the shrub, from tree to tree, 
And into upper air, 

On wing as far as eye can see, 
The flashing couriers fare. 


We listen to a gladsome note 
On fence or hedge near by, 

And then an answering call remote, 
To catch the joy we try. 


As We Go Travelling On. 


(Impressions of the Unitarian Pilgrimage across 
Canada.) 


BY GRACE BLANCHARD. 


Peaks are emerging from the morning mist, 
and out of the rose-colored mental blur 
caused by several days’ travel a few impres- 
sions are coming out clear. 

This will be a trip memorable for sweet P’s; 
not only the big garden beauties which 
decorate all functions, but the pleasantness 
and promptness which have thus far charac- 
terized men, women, and things. 2 

It is a far cry fom old-time meals in a 
depot restaurant to the repasts now fur- 
nished by cafés of the fine new stations 
built by transcontinental lines; witness, the 
breakfast at Montreal after our first night 
out from Boston, 

‘The day’s ride across Ontario was interest- 
ing, for it was Canada, and do we not regard 
Canada as a man and a brother? But we 
did not unpack our Oh’s and Ah’s till the 
afternoon we skirted Lake Superior. 

Our train, owing to its length, has been run 
in two parts, but occasionally both have 
pulled into a place together and the 278 
friends and members from the two sections 
have mingled on station platforms and with 
one mind sought post-card shops. 

At Fort William, while Canadian Pacific 
Railway conductors were officially busy, 
strolling dozens of the American Unitarian 
Association happened upon a little lawn- 
party being held to benefit the soldiers; it 
made a heart-glow all round to have Ameri- 
can change drop thus unexpectedly into. the 
hands of those selling flowers and candy. 

At every stop where passengers could 
alight the botanists in the party went wild- 
flowering, and their interest was late: 
rivalled by that felt by the geologists when 
farther west the world stood on end and 
showed its construction. 

Winnipeg of course was reached while we 
were still in a horizontal land, and for length 
and breadth see its streets, while for depth 
plumb the hearts of our hospitable hosts. 
Certainly the highest elevation in that im- 
mense flat city was that which the mer- 
cury attained, but through the heat the 
Alliance women got ready the tea which 
followed a meeting of Alliance members in 
All Souls’ Church. This is not the place to 
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report what was said and who said it, but 
merely to record the impression that the 
Winnipeg Unitarians have been only waiting 
for a chance to be very, very nice to those 
Easterners who have for years been befriend- 
ing them by not only Cheerful Leiter cor- 
respondence, but by Cheerful Checks. 

It was the city, however, which gave us 
the two-hour trolley ride, and it was the 
mayor who was the first speaker when noon 
brought us all together for lunch at the 
Royal Alec. So handsome in gold bro- 
cade and black ebony is this hotel named 
for Alexandra that she need not feel she was 
too gracious when she autographed her 
numerous photographs for its parlor adorn- 
ment. 

The little which the mayor said about the 
war we knew was wrung from his heart, and 
when the orchestra that had been playing 
as we ate ended with two national anthems, 
everybody sang when a choke didn’t pre- 
vent. Everywhere in Canada a tear must 
be close behind a smile. Before we left the 
hotel its corridor was filled by boys in 
khaki assembling in honor of a returned 
officer, and almost every laddie had on his 
arm a lassie either taking the heart out of 
him or putting heart into him. 

The hours we pounded on over straight 
rails put away in our memories a country 
full of a room-for-all and on-the-level at- 
mosphere so truly Unitarian that the abound- 
ing Scotch Presbyterianism may eventually 
be leavened. 

The limitless land is covered by extra fine 
crops this year, and Canadians talk with good 
grit about this piece of luck instead of raging 
at all they have lost; nothing is too great or 
too small in the Dominion not to have suffered 
because of the war. 

We came to Medicine Hat with ignorant 
preconceptions. It would be a collection 
of tepees, of course. Instead, we alighted 
near a park by the Saskatchewan River, 
and in lieu of ‘‘keep off the grass” a sign 
read,— 


“‘ All should strive to guard 
What all may share; 
A general good 
Should be a general care.”’ 


' 


Then came, in their own automobiles, solid 
citizens, such as the mayor, the doctor, and 
the chief of police, to drive us through 
their spotless town lighted and heated by 
natural gas; this is furnished at five cents 
a thousand for manufactures; street lights 
burn all day because that is cheaper than to 
employ a man to turn them out. We looked, 
in the sunset glow, from a clay bluff down 
upon flour-mills and other industries, and 
visited one where sewer pipes and hollow 
tiling are baked by gas in enormous kilns. 

The seventy-five motors paused at a 
florist’s while the (German) proprietor filled 
our hands with carnations. For the con- 
clusion of its municipal treat, Medicine Hat 
gave us a great blow-out. ‘Three- times it 
blew off an oil-well, and thrice with a roar 
the burning torch mounted one hundred 
feet into the night sky—a striking instance 
of a natural product bridled for use by man. 

The local hotel proprietor was our chauf- 
feur. He is not past youth now, yet when 
he came to Medicine Hat, a boy of five, with 
his father, who was the first white man to 
settle there, he saw thousands of Indians 
about the place, and the method of settling 
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disputes was by whiskey and bowies for 
two. Where this Welsh boy’s cabin home 
stood is now a city park, and while his mother 
lives the family is exempt from taxation. 
She is only seventy-three and ‘‘as good as 
any boy on a ball nine,” her son says. 

Yes, Medicine Hat took the conceit out 
of us New Englanders, even to the name of 
its mayor, which was Hawthorne! 

At Calgary we stepped into absolute 
elegance when we crossed the threshold of 
the Palliser, named for a trader of the fifties. 
Oh, the poor old early kings and queens, 
who never even dreamed of the creature 
comforts a modern tourist can enjoy! 

Though the Canadian decent Sabbath- 
keeping atmosphere was abroad in Calgary, 
a circusy sight-seeing automobile, all white 
enamel and mirrored sides, took us around 
and up to a residential height from which 
we could see the Rockies at last making the 
horizon. 

The liberal faith in Calgary is as yet 
housed in a hall, and it was there that Rev. 
Mr. Manchester of Salem, and Rev. Mr. 
Jones of Newport, conducted a service which 
set a fine standard for those to be held along 
the route. 

During the next twenty-four hours’ train- 
ride we realized why it is claimed that this 
wonderland is fifty Switzerlands rolled into 
one. ‘The mountains were magnificent. We 
might have seen them under gray or rainy 
skies clothed with a kind of Calvinistic 
awlulness, but brilliant sunshine has for four 
days softened them into ineffable beauty. 
Dawn came as we watched from the observa- 
tion-car between Banff and Lake Louise, and 
nothing but the dawn of peace will ever seem 
so beautiful. 

Somewhere along by that stretch of rail- 
road we saw where Austrian prisoners are 
being held. Word reached our ears that one 
had escaped. Fancy our glee when the 
porter said, ‘“Yessum, perhaps ’twas the old 
gentleman who wanted to get on our train 
last night,” for that was Dr. Crothers join- 
ing our party. 

A vista we specially recall showed three 
regularly shaped snowy tips rising behind a 
plateau and looking like white tents fit to 
be a detention camp for angels. 

If we admired Banff from the baby yak 
in its zodlogical valley to the commanding 
promenade terrace of its hotel, we loved 
Lake Louise, marvellous in composition and 
coloring as atheatrical drop-curtain. Others 
feel drawn to it: there were over eleven 
hundred at breakfast that morning. Here, 
more than at any previous place, each found 
diversions to his liking and time to enjoy 
them,—trails, saddle-horses, a tally-ho, a 
bowling green by the lake with rowboats 
upon it. 

This perfect day naturally created scepti- 
cism as to whether the succeeding one at 
Field could inthrall us; but unrivalled in 
its way was that continuous avenue of pines 
framing a Matterhorny white A that faced 
us on the drive to Emerald Lake, and what 
picnic ever had a more picturesque setting 
than ours on the rocks jutting into madly- 
plunging Kicking Horse River, with moun- 


tains round about,—not a no-name series 
of peaks, but each one a monarch | duly 


registered and christened. 
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‘eisai of stopping. Whatever college or 
, | high school may be worth, this is their last 
chance to have it. One of the pathetic 
sights of our cities is the night schools of all 
sorts, where older men are trying to make 
up for what they did not have, perhaps 
would not take, in their youth. And they 
never overtake it. 


/€ ile ym climb , ey sunlit woods es 
Pa the glacier repaid one for the forced quick- 
- step downward in a shower. 

_ It will be a come-down in every sense to 
leave the Rockies. We shall have to get 
our minds readjusted to admire cities and 


that “show-window of civilization” the| The father of Frederick the Great was ir- 
_ Exposition. reconcilably hostile to all kinds of higher 


These jottings will be mailed from Van-| education, so his son received only scanty 


“a couver; they do no justice to the fine treat-| training. But Frederick himself lacked in- 

= ment we have received, to the array of stir- | dustry and concentration and wanted to do 

ring facts we have heard, to all we have done all the time just what he was interested in 

and seen and felt. Surely in our hearts has|doing. It was irksome to him to do things 

been singing Lucy Larcom’s poem beginning, which were merely good for him in view of 

. “or the lifting up of mountains, his future. He thought the future could 

t We thank thee, O our God.” be cared for when the future came. So he 

ie. missed his best chances. Years after, he 

ne ' wrote his former teacher that he was now in 

* Saturday Night Str eet-preaching. | belated pursuit of the time which he had lost 

4 The ministers of New Haven, Conn., have a - een aaa 7 ot But ihe, saitehe 
‘ arranged a Saturday night street preaching 


There is generally little use in telling stories 
like that.to boys. They think nothing of the 
kind could happen to them. They already 
know enough to last them, or they can 
learn more when the need comes. But it is 
worth the while of parents to remember 
that if they let their children lose the chance 
of education, it is their last chance they are 
losing. It is not possible after the years of 
education are passed to begin again and to 
regain what is lost. And children ought 
not to be allowed to follow their inclination 
away from education unless parents are 
very sure that they have faced what it 
means. 

The case is complicated for many parents 
by the voluntary counsel of unwise advisers 
who have had some measure of success and 
tell the young people that they will never 
regret missing college; these advisers never 
went and they feel themselves to be as well 
off as those who went. They advise an 
early start in business if one wants to get 
anywhere. ‘They easily pick out young men 
who went to college and have amounted to 
nothing in business. If that argument is 
re-enforced by financial stringency, so that 
the boy knows he can be sent to college only 
by sacrifice, the case is harder still. But can 
it not be made clear to boys that this very 
satisfaction without the things that college, 
or higher education in some form, gives, is 
the very saddest part of it all? 

These aspiring youth would not like to 
admit now that they do not want the results 
of education, the wider and finer apprecia- 
tions, the farther outlook on life, and all the 
rest. But here are men who lack all of that 
and do not care! They know so little of it 
that they do not know that they lack any- 
thing. One of the recent books advises that 
before we take the counsel of any man we find 
out what are the things he appreciates. We 
may find that he advises against fine things 
because he himself has no taste for fine things. 
A man who is tone deaf is not apt to guide us to 
a symphony concert. Men who do not care 
for paintings will not conduct us to the art 
galleries. Andif aman has come to the point 
where he does not care for the higher and 
finer things that one can get only in those 
forming years, of course he will not advise 
young people to go after them. He will 
advise the easier thing if that is his taste. 
Let young. people have contact with success- 
| ful men who are constantly trying to enrich 


plan to extend until next Easter at least. It 
is one feature of a comprehensive movement 
for city evangelism. The Evening Register 
of that city says: “‘Americans have not that 
respect for street preaching which the people 
of England and Scotland have. In those 
churches, say those well informed, street 
preaching is a part of the regular programme 
of both the established and the nonconformist 
churches, and it is possible both in Edinburgh 
and London to hear as good a sermon on the 
. street as in church or cathedral. If in 
America we associate street preaching with 
the demagogue and the incendiary, that is 
because we have neglected our opportunities 
to substitute better things. Certain it is 
that no field offers such opportunities for 
reaching the people as do the streets of our 
American cities. And Saturday night, the 
time when many people are simply idling 
- on the street, from habit, not from necessity 
or purpose, is the time of all times to reach 
them. If there is a possibility of turning 
this American ‘Saturday-night-downtown’ 
habit ftom a vice into a value, by all means 
let us help it work.” 


Losing the Last Chance. 


This is the time of year when many boys 

and girls are arguing in behalf of quitting 

4 school altogether and taking to work. They 

; have finished the grades and do not want to 

go to high school, or they are ready for col- 

lege and do not want to go. They want 

to get at their life work, to make some money, 
to be independent. 

Occasionally there are boys and girls who 
must stop on account of straitened circum- 
stances or ill health. Most of us have seen 
such cases, and have wished that these de- 
_ prived young people could have some of the 
chances which careless or unwilling young 
_ people rebel against. And, of course, there 
e cases where young people have not the 
- mental equipment to goon. They have had 
bad start and have fallen into uninspiring 


have m o ‘power to go forward. 
tour thought at this time is of young 
1 as well goon with their educa- 
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their lives even if they lost the early advan- 
tages, and they will find themselves counselled 
to go on with their education while they have 
the chance. . 
We are entirely agreed that there is no use 
in forcing a lad to college against his will. If 
parents have formed the habit of leaving such 
decisions to their children, as many feel it 
wise to do, then the issue must take its course. 
But parents can hardly free themselves from 
responsibility in the later years when chil- 
dren either regret the loss of the enriching 
years of farther education or narrow to accept- 
ance of the loss without complaint, if they 
do not make the issue clear. Young people 
can refuse the chance of an education and go 
into business or take a musical or art course or 
any other course which follows the line of 
least resistance, but they ought to have it 
plainly indicated to them that when they 
do so they lose the last chance for some of 
life’s rarest enrichments.—The Continent. 


Angels. 


Dr. Horton’s announcement of his belief 
in the story of the angels who appeared on 
the side of the British at the battle of Mons 
and struck terror into the Germans, and even 
into their horses, has created a great deal of 
interest. The story has apparently gone 
abroad through the country on wings, like 
the story of the Russians and the story of 
the war babies. It is said by many people 
to be based on a fanciful sketch contributed 
by Mr. Arthur Machen to the Evening News. 
But, whatever its origin, it is now going the 
rounds of the parish magazines, and is likely 
to take a permanent place among the legends, 
true and false, of the war. This belief in the 
active interference of divine and _ semi- 
divine beings in the conflicts of men is as old 
as the memory of the race. In Homer the 
gods do not neglect their human favorites in 
the day of battle, and, in Rome, Castor and 
Pollux fight among the hosts. Hebrew lit- 
erature is full of similar stories. When 
Nebuchadnezzar was besieging Jerusalem, 
we are told, Hananeel, the uncle of Jeremiah, 
conjured up angels who put the Chaldeans to 
flight. “‘But God,” it is added, ‘‘having 
decreed the fall of the city, had changed the 
names of the angels. Hananeel summoned 
up the prince of the world by using the 
Ineffable Name, and he lifted Jerusalem into 
the air, but God cast it down again.’’ Chris- 
tian Europe again has constantly inclined 
to the belief in the interference of angels in 
war. We have not to go back to the Middle 
Ages for examples of this. The Irish fairy 
is obviously a being of much the same kind 
as an angel, and those who know the parts 
of Ireland where the belief in fairies still 
lingers all testify to the existence of the idea 
that these beings are given to interference in 
human wars. ‘‘The gentry,” observed an 
Irish peasant, quoted by Mr. Evans Wentz, 
“take a great interest in the affairs of men, 
and they always stand for justice and right. 
Any side they favor in our wars, that side 
wins. They favored the Boers, and the 
Boers did get their rights. They told me 
they favored the Japanese and not the Rus- 
sians, because the Russians are tyrants. 
Sometimes they fight among themselves. 
One of them once said, ‘I’d fight for a friend, 
or I’d fight for Ireland.’” Perhaps, how- 
ever, it would be incorrect to identify the 
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third of a world; but the angel Sandalphon is| with angels. Indeed, there is no idea which 
said to be taller than his fellows by the length | has survived more vividly in the popular 
of a journey of five hundred years. Their} Christian mind than that the angels—and 


angels entirely with the fairies. According 
to the legends, the fairies are only a certain 
portion of the angels who followed Satan 


on his rebellion. The myth of these fallen 
angels is so curious that one cannot help 
quoting it in a form which was taken down 
from an old manin Scotland by Dr. Alexander 
Carmichael :— 

The Proud Angel fomented a _ rebellion 
among the angels of Heaven, where he had 
been a leading light. He declared that he 
would go and found a kingdom for himself. 
When going out of the door of Heaven the 
Proud Angel brought prickly lightning out 
of the doorstep with his heels. Many angels 
followed him—so many that at last the Son 
called out, ‘‘Father! Father! the city is being 
emptied!’’ whereupon the Father ordered that 
the gates of Heaven and the gates of Hell 
should be closed. ‘This was instantly done. 
And those who were in were in, and those who 
were out were out; while the hosts who had 
left Heaven and had not reached Hell flew 
into the holes of the earth, like the stormy 
petrels. These are the Fairy Folk—ever 
since doomed to live under the ground, and 
only allowed to emerge where and when the 
King permits. 

Angels as a whole do not appear to be so 
earthbound as this. But their record, like 
that of the fairies, is a record both of good and 
evil. There were those angels, it will be 
remembered, who in the world before the 
Flood married the daughters of men, and 
taught them to dye wool and to paint their 
faces, and were punished for their sin. When 
St. Paul warned women to cover their heads 
because of the angels, he was supposed to refer 
to the incubi of a later period, who were 
specially attracted by women with beautiful 
hair. And in the Hebrew writings we find 
that the angels are regarded as beings who 
are limited in a host of other ways like human 
beings. It is said, for instance, that they 
understand no language but Hebrew, the 
language of creation. Gabrielis an excep- 
tion; he understands seventy languages, all 
of which he taught Joseph. They are beings 
who eat and drink. They are, some of them, 
at least, like an intermediate race between the 
inhabitants of Heaven and the human race. 
Many of them are guardian spirits. Hach 
nation has its own guardian angel comparable 
to the Jinn, or Genii of place, in which Arabs 
believe. And each of us individually has his 
guardian angel, or angels, as the modern 
child is taught in the rhyme:— 


“Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels round my head, 
One to watch and one to pray, 
And two to bear my soul away.”’ 


They perform every function of tribal and 
household gods, of dryad and naiad and fairy. 
Each star, according to the Talmud, had its 
angel, and even in Christian art angels are 
often represented carrying a star in their 
hands. As for their numbers they appear to 
be infinite. ‘‘Thousands of thousands min- 
istered to him,’’ wrote Daniel, describing his 
vision of the Ancient of Days, ‘“‘and ten 
thousand times a hundred thousand stood be- 
fore him.’ Sixty times ten thousand angels 
danced before Jacob when he left the house 
of Laban, and we read of an angel which held 
a thousand angels in its left hand, and ten 
thousand angels in its right. They are rep- 
resented as beings of various sizes. Accord- 
ing to a Jewish tradition, each angel is one- 


immensity is suggested by the story, that, 
after they were created on the second day, 
Michael supported the firmament in the 
south, Gabriel in the north, while God sus- 
tained it in the middle. 

It would be hopeless to attempt in a brief 
space to analyze the thousand elements of 
vision, fancy, and superstition which have 
contributed to the modern idea of an angel. 
The angel in whom Christians of the present 
day commonly believe has evolved far beyond 
the passions and human appetites and miracu- 
lous fierceness which the ancient Jews at- 
tributed to him. He is all grace and mercy 
—a child’s guardian. Or should we say 
“she”? Those winged whitenesses are far 
more like the most charming of women saints, 
exquisite Saint Cecilias, than the deep- 
voiced family of men. Yet all the angels 
whose names we know seem to be male. It 
was the Archangel Gabriel who announced 
her blessedness to the Virgin Mary. While 
he was delivering his message, we are told, 
the escort of angels who had come with him 
waited outside the house, but afterwards 
they came in and filled the room, hailing 
Mary as their queen, while lilies grew up 
about her and scented the air. There is 
nearly always something of this flowery 
beauty in the visitations of the angels in 
Christian legends. We are told, for instance, 
that when the shepherds brought their gifts 
to the manger in which the infant Christ 
was. born, they were followed by a shepherd 
girl called Madelon who had nothing to 
give like the eggs and honey and doves 
that the others had brought. Whereupon 
Gabriel, after the manner of a fairy god- 
mother, struck the ground here and there with 
his staff, and everywhere he struck it beau- 
tiful flowers immediately grew, which have 
ever since been known as Christmas roses 
or Christ’s flowers. But even in the Chris- 
tian legends the angels appear on occasion 
in a sterner aspect. Thus, when Joseph 
died, it is said that the good angels fought 
with the evil angels, led by Satan, for his 
soul, and were even in danger of being de- 
feated until Christ prayed to God for help, 
and Michael and Gabriel, joining in the 
battle, routed the Satanic hosts. Again 
when the Virgin Mary was being carried 
to her tomb, the High Priest of the Jews, 
accompanied by a mob, attempted to inter- 
fere and would have thrown down the bier 
had not the Archangel Michael rushed down 
and cut off his hands at the wrists with his 
fierce sword. But this does not lessen the 
impression of grace one gets from the vast 
majority of the stories about angels, as in 
the story which tells how an angel came one 
night to the bedside of Saint Francis with a 
violin and bow in his hand and said, “ Francis, 
I will play for thee as we play before the 
throne of God in Heaven.’’ One cannot 
repress a smile when it is added that the 
angel put the violin to his chin and drew the 
bow across the strings only a single time. 
Even this, however, so filled Saint Francis 
with ecstasy, and sweetness that he no longer 
seemed to possess a body. “If the angel had 


drawn the bow down across the strings again,” 


he said afterwards, “‘then would my soul 


have left my body from uncontrollable hap- | Si 
Music, perhaps even more than| pa 


piness.” 


angels in the popular Christian mind, al- 
‘though not in the Biblical mind, include the 
spirits of the dead—pass their time largely 
in playing musical instruments. In the 
view of Blake the angels delight in all the 
arts. He once assured Flaxman that his 
mind was filled with books and pictures 
which he had written and painted in eternity 
before his mortal life began, “and these 
works,” he added, ‘‘are the delight and 
study of archangels.’’ Blake was an au- 
thority upon angels: had he not, when a 
boy, seen a tree filled with them at Peckham 
Rye and beheld the starry brilliance of their 
wings? At the present time, however, 
what is to us the most interesting vision of 
angels ever seen was not that of an artist 
and poet, but that of a French girl-soldier. 
Poor Joan of Arc saved her country and lost 
her life owing to the vision of an angel. It 
is not the vision but the voices that figure 
most in her story, but it all began with a 
vision. When she was in her thirteenth year 
she was running a race with some other 
girls who were watching sheep with her in a 
meadow, when she ran so fast that her feet 
did not seem to be touching the ground, and 
one of the other girls cried, ‘“‘Jeanne, I see 
you flying close to the earth.”” When she 
was resting afterwards a youth spoke to 
her and told her to go home, for her mother 
needed her. This youth was really an angel, 
for when she went home she found her mother 
had not sent for her at all, but was angry 
with her for leaving the sheep. As she was 
leaving, however, she saw a brilliant cloud, 
and a voice came out of the cloud telling 
her “that she must change her course of 
life, and do marvellous deeds, for the King 
of Heaven had chosen her to aid the King of 
France. She must wear man’s dress, take 
up arms, be a captain in the war, and all 
would be ordered by her advice.’’ At a later 
period, she told her judges, she saw the 
Archangel Michael accompanied by other 
angels. ‘‘I saw them,” she declared, ‘with 
my bodily eyes as clearly as I see you; and 
when they departed I used to weep, and wish 
that they would take me with them.” The 
rest of the story and its fiery tragedy is 
known to everybody. ‘The story of Jeanne 
d’Arc is at least as incredible as the story of 
the angels at Mons, and yet how many of us 
in our bearts disbelieve it? Joan with her 
angels, like Socrates with his demon, is a 
figure too vital in the grave procession of 
history to be dismissed with a lofty omnis- 
cience of unbelief. The human imagination, 
at any rate, will not surrender the world of 
angels without a struggle. 


know nothing.—TZhe New Statesman. 


A Missionary Trip in Western 
Canada. 
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immediately after breakfast proceeded with 
him to the church. 
*g people had carefully advertised, and prepared 


- upon me for a short address. 


a miles of ripening grain, a never-to-be-for- 


i ivietiped: Sedokt 8, I met Dr. Crothers 
t the Canadian Pacific Railway depot and 


It was a great day. The 


for large gatherings. At the morning service 
cheer. It was a word of comfort to people 
who are at the present passing through deep 
waters. 

In the evening Dr. Crothers gave a public 
lecture on ‘‘The New Internationalism’’ to 
a most enthusiastic audience, after which he 
met the church officers for a friendly talk. 

Monday night our party was augmented 
by the advent of Rev. A. R. Vail, and we 
journeyed together to. Moose Jaw, Saskatche- 
wan. Alas for all my plans! The hot 
weather, the new call for recruits, the drilling 
and parading, the beginning of the harvest, 
ete., all conspired to upset all the arrange- 
ments so carefully made by the committee in 

charge. We concluded that, unless we were 
to each accept the other two as audience, 
our speeches were best left unspoken. Mr. 
Vail, however, stayed behind to preach in 
the Methodist church on Sunday. We do 
not feel our visit was in vain, however. 
We met several most interesting men. Our 
joint impression was that the influence of 
these conversations would prove more effec- 
tive than actual meetings. When we shook 
the dust from off our feet in departing en 
route for Saskatoon, it was with no sense of 
disappointment. 

Thursday and Friday, August 12 and 13, 
found us in Saskatoon. Two glorious days! 
We were the guests of Mr. A. J. Trotter, vice- 
president of the Canadian Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

At noon we met, at the City Club, Saska- 
toon’s most prominent business men, alter 
which we were driven by the mayor of the 
city to the University of Saskatchewan. 
There we were most cordially received and 
shown over the institution by President 
Murray. 

A large theatre had been hired for the 
evening meeting. by the Canadian Club, to 
hear Dr. Crothers on ‘‘The New Internation- 
alism,”’ the proceeds of whose lecture went 
to the Red Cross Fund. It was an enthu- 
-siastic gathering presided over by President 
Murray of the University, who also called 


_ Friday noon Dr. Crothers addressed a 
representative gathering of University and 
professional men on “A Literary Clinic,’ 
after which the local manager of the Quaker 
— Oats Company took us through miles and 


- gotten ride. How it was enjoyed can be 
- measured by a remark of Dr. Crothers, who 
remarked, with beaming face, ‘“‘ Westwood, I’m 
so happy! Aren’t you?” 

iebpavins a early Saturday morn- 


a. We have a church 
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afternoon Dr. Crothers addressed a mass 
meeting in the Opera House, and in the even- 
ing we had a full house to listen to the two 
apostles and the local pastor on ‘‘Our Proc- 
lamation.”’ 

11.45 P.M. found us en route to the moun- 
tains, where we were to join the main party. 


A Recent Letter in the Boston 
“ Transcript.” 
A Defence of Unitarianism. 


To the Editor of the Transcript:— 


In the Transcript of Saturday, the 7th inst., 
appeared one of a series of reports of the 
Northfield Conference in which a reverend 
doctor spoke of Unitarianism as having cast 
a ‘blight’? on New England. I have tried 
in vain to obliterate the aspersion from the 
tablets of memory, but that slap in the face, 
so to speak, keeps smarting, and prompts the 
question, Was it deserved? 

As a Unitarian minister my duties have 
carried me all over England, also from the 
St. Croix to the Mississippi, from Eastport, 
Me., to Memphis, Tenn., and afforded a wide 
opportunity of forming a judgment on the 
moral and religious influence of the body with 
which I have the honor of being associated. 
Not blight but broad light has been my ex- 
perience. From what data, social, ethical, 
religious, or psychological, does this cham- 
pion of orthodox dogma deduce his sweeping 
generalization? Over against the unsup- 
ported statement from Northfield stand out 
in bold relief historic facts which to gainsay 
can only be essayed at the expense of sterling 
character, exalted citizenship, and the expe- 
rience of every day. In this connection natu- 
rally one recalls the personnel and members 
of congregations Visited or served as pastor, 
as wellas the doings of the fathers who formed 
religious societies and lived their faithful 
lives according to cherished personally- 
thought-out convictions. These men and 
women were no enemies of law and order; 
on the contrary, as local records prove, they 
were edticators and generous contributors to 
the building up of the permanent in things 
spiritual and civic. Agitations, fanaticism, 
and persecutions were foreign to their prin- 
ciples, they eschewed the methods of barba- 
rism and were contented with quietly incul- 
cating their doctrines and never tried to 
force the harvest. Go up and down the 
streets where they reside or resided; talk 
with those who knew them or mix with the 
living to-day and inquire what kind of neigh- 
bors they make, where they stand in relation 
to morals, and it will be found neighbors of 
diametrically opposed theological views wax 
eloquent in praise of their chaste and correct 
behavior. Again, put to the proof any Uni- 
tarian congregation, test it by its influence 
for righteousness and social uplift, patriotism, 
reverence, and it will not be found wanting. 
New England is justly proud of its scholars 
and pioneers of liberal religious thought, and 
has ascended the delectable mountain of 
knowledge too far to be beguiled back to the 
bondage of stale theology, stale wit, and stale 
anecdote even when presented with new 
strut and pose. It is this unwillingness to be 
deceived that opens the floodgates of vituper- 
ation against Unitarianism; it irks the evan- 


» mec oma gelist of old type, who, unable to appreciate 
O 3 fe or ctr ae = the modern mind, must needs 


The so-called New England Unitarian 
“blight ” is the spirit and culture of men like 
Emerson, Channing, Longfellow, Parker, 
Hale, and their worthy successors, which is 
the soul of practical, primitive Christianity 
justifying itself on the high plane of refined, 
gracious, and mighty endeavor. 

The Northfield prophets who cannot dis- 
tinguish between the world’s great spiritual 
lights and “‘blight’’ are to be commiserated, 
but what of the plastic young minds twisted 
and trained to suspect, undervalue, and ignore 
deep wells of knowledge and sweet fountains 
of life? 

Witiiam LInpsay, 


Prayer before Trafalgar. 


The last triumph of the British Navy 
carries us back for more than a century. 
The British Fleet was about to go into action 
when Nelson, all his preparations completed, 
left the quarterdeck and retired to his cabin. 
When Lieut. Pasco entered the cabin, Nelson 
had just reduced to writing his great prayer 
before going into action:— 

“May the great God whom I worship 


Deaths. 


MRS. CHARLES C. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mrs. Charles C. Chamberlain passed away August 28, 
after an illness of more than a year, at the age of sixty- 
nine. 

Mrs. Chamberlain was Clara Everett Allen of North- 
field, Mass. She has always been a stanch Unitarian 
and since 1899 has been a devoted member of the Unita- 
rian Society of Passaic, N.J. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank.S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S.Waterman, jrs 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.’ 


LITTLE i ae 
Sixteen Choice Poetry and Precept 


LESSONS FOR THE LITTLEST ONES. 


A gaily tinted tablet of detachable leaflets for Sunday 
School, or “Busy Work” Sunday Afternoon at Home. 
Children make “Little Books” of them. Single copy, 15 
cts; in quantities, 12} cts. Address, Mrs. E. C. Wilson, 
Kennebunk, Maine. 


Framingham Centre 


on Main Street, 44-acre land, variety fruit, 8-room house, 
slate roof, furnace heat, gas, town water, stable, hennery, 
beautiful shade trees, fine location, near ‘churches, P;'0., 
etc., price and terms right. Apply on premises. Mrs. 
Cc iM HEMENWAY, 25 Main St. No brokers. 


HOME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue 1019 M, 


physician. 
Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


Boston. 


PLEASANT HOME is open to a High School 
girl who would be willing to help with the lighter 
housework while attending school. A smal] compensation 
will be offered besides board. Communicate with Mrs, 
Irving H. Cowdrey, 722 Webster Street, Needham, Mass, 
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grant to my country and for the benefit 
of Europe in general a great and glorious 
victory; and may no misconduct in any one 
tarnish it; and may humanity after victory 
be the predominant feature in the British Fleet. 
For myself individually I commit my 
life to Him Who made me, and may His 
blessing light upon my endeavors for serv- 
ing my country faithfully. To Him I resign 
myself and the just cause which is intrusted 
to me to defend. Amen, amen, amen.” 

These words embodied the culture of 
the British Navy on the eve of one of the 
greatest and most sanguinary battles in 
history. The prayer was penned by the 
great man of action, who had exhibited 
his humanity in a conspicuous manner 
on many occasions. 


From Vancouver to Our Journey’s 


End. 


BY MRS. F. W. LEE. 


The Pilgrimage has reached Vancouver. 
Oh, so early, and so sleepy! One of those 
miraculous mornings on which we arrive at 
6, and find ourselves breakfasting at 5.30! 
Here are Chinese porters to help us over to 
the Vancouver Hotel, another Canadian 
Pacific Railway palace. If Canada falls into 
the hands of the Germans,—which Heaven 
forfend!—I am sure they will take the 
Canadian Pacific Railway hotels for their 
palaces. <A delicious breakfast, then a pleas- 
ant scramble for the sight-seeing cars. Too 
bad there is such a blue haze, a smell of 
smoke,—forest fires to the north, we are 
told. ; 

Oh, that drive through the Vancouver 
park! ‘The word “‘park’’ means to us smooth 
grassy places, flowers, nicely kept walks, 
single perfect trees. But here, what a dif- 
ference! ‘These wise people have taken the 
last little bit—not so very little, either, 
1,000 acres—of the forest primeval and 
have preserved it for their citizens. Here 
are ancient cedars and firs, the largest ones 
63 feet in circumference, the smallest larger 
than any tree now standing in our New 
England part of the world. The old trunks, 
already fallen, lie covered with moss and 
ferns. The common brakes are higher than 
a tall man’s head, and the evergreen sword 
as high as my shoulders. The very leaves 
on the maple-trees are big enough to make 
a hat for a child. We drive around shriek- 
ing to each other like children over each 
new giant, and wondering why in this 
northern climate things grow as luxuriantly 
as in an Indian jungle. On the outskirts 
are the playgrounds for the children, bath- 
ing-beaches, and beasts wild and tame look- 
ing not at all uncomfortable in their big 
enclosures. 

Back through the business part of the 
city and along the water front, by the 
lumber-yards and saw-mills, we saw the logs 
bobbing about in the water by thousands. 
Our chauffeur told us this was where the 
city millionaires had made all their money~ 
Then he took us up through Shaughnessy 
Heights, the big prize package that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway drew for making 
Vancouver the terminus of the railroad. 
The huge blackened stumps still standing on 
some of the vacant lots show the fortunes in 
timber that were first cut off this land. 


The Christian Register 


unanimous in feeling that something must be 
done to help and the matter laid before the 
Conference in San Francisco. A company 
of the Scotch Guards, the Gordon High- 


Then they sold it off in lots and now they 
are worth $1o,ooo an acre! ‘The houses 
are lovely, all sorts and styles, Moorish, 
Italian, Swiss, Spanish, English, timbered 


plaster, but all surrounded by emerald|landers, has been formed in Victoria, and it 
velvet lawns, and smothered in lovely|was interesting to see the stalwart figures 
flowers. Hedges are of sweet peas and|in tartan kilts with bare knees and Scotch 


bonnets on almost every corner. They are 
waiting to be sent to the front. How it 
wrings our hearts to picture their return! 

After luncheon the Pilgrimage embarked 
upon another clean white boat, and after 
another dreamlike trip through the waters 
and shrouded distances, seeing nothing be- 
cause of the smoke, we arrived in Seattle. 
Some of the music lovers sitting together in 
the bow for an hour or so sang delightfully i 
merry glees and jolly songs, ending up with i 
a few of the good old hymns. A stranger on r 
the boat asked one of the pilgrims what 
choir that was that sang so well. Quite a 
compliment for the little chance company 
of songsters! 

Our day at Seattle we must confess was 
disappointing, as far as sight-seeing was 
concerned. We can make no complaint of 
the warmth of our welcome; the thermom- 
eter stood at 96 during the entire day! But 
it is a little provoking to be told that over 
there lie the Cascade ranges, and here are p 
two great lakes, and yonder rises the snow- ¢ 
capped peak of Ranier, and that the bay is 
like the Bay of Naples in its curving beauty, { 
and to see,—just nothing at all but drifting 
clouds of smoke that roughen the throat 
and sting the eyes! 

We were delightfully entertained at lunch- 
eon by Rey. Dr. and Mrs. Perkins. Their 
little house and garden were gay with flowers, 
and the cool salads and ices and delicious 
cakes were most welcome after our very 
warm drive. After luncheon we went to i 
the lot where the new Unitarian church is q 
to be built, and a delightful service of dedica- : 
tion was held. We were very proud of the 
little procession of ministers, most of them 
of our party, in caps and gowns, who marched 
together to the platform and shared the ser- 
vice of prayer and thanksgiving. After this 
was over, an Alliance meeting with its warm 
welcome and kind God-speed was held in a 
near-by member’s house, and so back to 
our train again and on to Portland, Ore. 

Another day of disappointing smoke! 
More tales of snow-capped mountains, and 
rivers and lakes and wonderful views, and 
alas! nothing to be seen but smoke, and the 
thermometer still at 96. Pilgrims must have 
great faith as part of their equipment, and 
we have called largely upon ours on these 
last two visits. We try to believe in those 
snow-capped peaks, and buy numerous 
post-cards of the views we did not see. We 
call to mind the tales we have always heard. 
“Tt never has extremes of heat or cold, this 
Northwestern country.”’ And we try to be- 
lieve that too! ae 

In spite of the heat we had an eloquent 
and inspiring sermon from Rev. Richard — 
Boynton of Buffalo, and the church was full 


to capacity. The hymns rolled out with real 


dahlias and masses of most brilliant budding 
plants, and the houses are covered with vines, 
clematis and roses. Rather a formal, tidy 
style of gardening, but gay and sweet and 
prosperous. I am particularly impressed in 
all these hustling Canadian towns by the 
homes of the people of medium means and 
of the working-people. They are so neat, 
fresh and attractive, so modest and simple, 
but each in its own little yard gay with 
flowers. Vancouver alone has sent ten thou- 
sand men to the seat of war. May they all 
come back again to their lovely homes. 

After luncheon we embarked in a clean 
white steamboat and started out for Victoria. 
Everything was obscured by the blue hazy 
smoke. They say there were high snow- 
topped mountains on the horizon, but we 
did not see them. We pursued our peaceful 
way all the afternoon, in and out among 
islands, over a placid sea, dreamily and 
quietly. We were all very sleepy, to tell the 
truth. And we chatted and nodded, and 
dozed a bit, and when we opened our eyes 
might have thought ourselves off the coast 
of Maine, sailing past Mt. Desert, or through 
the Fox Island Thoroughfare. And so on 
to Victoria. 

Another palatial hotel, and oh, what white 
tubs, and what white beds! And what 
delicious white towels, and hot, hot water! 
We shall remember The Empress at Vic- 
toria. Long may she reign! It was the 
place where we poor pilgrims got clean at 
last! Said one lady, “To sleep in a Chris- 
tian bed again,—what joy!’ We had a 
meeting in the ball-room of the Alexandra 
Club after dinner, where many were delight- 
ful, and Mr. Crothers particularly so,—but 
some one else will tell you about that. Our 
welcome certainly is a cordial one in these 
Northwestern towns. ‘They are doing pioneer 
work still, and we represent the well-estab- 
lished and respected, which they are glad 
to claim brotherhood with. Let us hope it 
may be a benefit to them, as it surely is to 
us. Victoria is such a clean, peaceful 
orderly city, well taken care of, gay with 
flowers, made up of fine public buildings, 
and delightful homes large and small. The 
sea is all around it; the big white steamers 
lie at the wharves in the very heart of the 
town. The streets are wide and _ beauti- 
fully lighted and most perfectly paved. 
After a peaceful and restful night and a de- 
lightful drive about the city we visited the 
little church, and attended, in the parlors 
of the hotel, a meeting of The Alliance, held 
for our especial welcoming. ‘The president, 
Mrs. Speight, the wife of the minister, 
greeted us in her soft English voice, and we 
felt ourselves truly welcome. Several of 
the Eastern visitors spoke, and: tried to con- 
vey the greetings of the East, and the 
pleasure we felt in being with them even 
for this short time. The dreadful war is 
weighing heavily upon them all, poor souls. 
Their boys are gone, and their husbands are 
seeing hard times in consequence of the 
economic depression of the country. A. 
resolution was passed at a meeting of the] 
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ant, PorkikaDies days they have been, 
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at Victoria, to the Pilgrims to Canterbury 


long ago,—a congenial company travelling 
leisurely across the country, chatting and ex- 
changing tales grave and gay! We see the 
ministers sitting in little groups, discussing 
weighty matters or swapping yarns, women 
telling each other tales about their children 
and grandchildren or talking over Alliance 
matters, young folk singing gaily or talking 
nonsense. We have found many charming 
acquaintances, some of which may ripen into 
friendships. This last day has been delight- 
ful: the haze of smoke has gradually lifted, 
and we have watched the wonderful curves 
and twists of the Southern Pacific railroad 
as it has brought us safely to the Coast 
Range and almost down to San Francisco, 
our journey’s end. The heat has modified 
until it is quite comfortable; the sun has set 
gorgeously behind the mountains; we have 
had beautiful views of Mt. Shasta, standing 
alone in majestic solitude, wrapped in its 
mantle of snow. Now the moon is shining 
on the little rivers and ponds we have passed. 
The young folk have been singing again, 
eriding up with “‘ Abide with Me,” and then 
“America,” all standing,—a rousing chorus. 
Everyone is slipping away to bed. 

To-morrow we reach our journey’s end, 
—San Francisco, the Conference and the 
Exposition, and letters from home. Wish 
us God-speed and a safe return. If only all 
_the home friends were here too! 


Notes on Alliance Meetings of the 
Unitarian Pilgrimage. 
The first Alliance meeting of the Unitarian 
Pilgrimage was at Winnipeg on the afternoon 
of our day there. One of the sight-seeing 
trolley cars had left the track and half our 
audience was detained, in addition we were 
a half-hour behind the schedule and our Alli- 
ance hour thus became a half-hour, but the 
spirit of the meeting rose above all obstacles. 
Mrs. Florence G. Bale, director for Western 
Canada, presided, welcoming the delegates. 
Mrs. Gilson, Mrs. Peterson, and Mrs. Davis 
spoke briefly. The courage of this Branch 
in its efforts to raise the $1,000 promised 
toward the pledge on the loan moved us all 
to wonder. Many copies of the “Pilgrim 
Trail,” the charming booklet of views of our 
Western trip, were purchased. 
At Victoria, after a visit to the little church 
we met for an hour in the ball-room of the 
Hotel Empress. Mrs. Speight, president of 
the Branch and wife of the minister, presided; 
Mrs. Gilson brought greetings from Miss 
Bancroft; Rev. Margaret Barnard spoke 
eloquently of the work possible to the small 
Branch; and Mrs. Davis gave reminiscences 
Of the founding of the Branch. An im- 
 promptu collection nettled $31 for the Vic- 
sm toria Branch. | 

_ At Seattle, after the dedication of the lot 
_ for the new University Heights Chapel, and 
e luncheon at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
pepe the members of the Heights Branch, 
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Lowell, Mrs. Lawson, and Mrs. Gilson. 

On Sunday evening at the church in Port- 
land an Alliance meeting was held. Mr. 
Eliot conducted an opening service which 
was followed by three addresses: Mrs. A. R. 
Scott on “Social Service,’ Mrs. C. U. Gilson 
on “‘ Alliance Aims,’’ and Mrs. Davis on “‘ Alli- 
ance Achievements.’”’ Renewed interest and 
increased enthusiasm have been obvious re- 
sults of these meetings. 

Sara S. GILSON. 


Our Conference Pilgrims. 


At the mass meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Seattle, a devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. Eugene A. Shippen 
of Detroit; and Rev. J. D. O. Powers of 
the Seattle church introduced the speakers, 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer of Meadville, and 
Rev. Albert R. Vail of Urbana, Ill. 

Mr. Boynton spoke of “Unitarianism: 
What it is and what it does.’ He showed 
with convincing illustration how Unitarian- 
ism is not a “pale negation,’ but some- 
thing positive and constructive, a religion 
deeply devotional that brings us face to face 
with whatever of religious reality there is in 
the universe. Mr. Powers, in introducing 
Mrs. Spencer, whose subject was “‘ The Relig- 
ion of the Twentieth Century,” said that 
he preferred to speak of religion without any 
sectarian qualification, and Mrs. Spencer’s 
address eloquently emphasized the fact that 
our modern religious liberalism is the relig- 
ion of this century. One should not live 
in the seventeenth century in his religion 
and in the twentieth century in his -science, 
politics, art, ete. Our religion is not simply 
concerned with individual salvation; there 
isn’t time for such a method. We must 
bring to bear upon the redemption of the 
world all the forces for betterment of which 
society is capable; and the modern church 
must reach outside of the old narrow limits 
in its activities for the realization of the 
kingdom of God. 

Mr. Vail’s address gave a fitting climax 
to the evening. Taking for his subject, 
“Some Interpretations of Unitarianism,”’ 
he spoke more especially of the spiritual 
element of religious liberalism. He showed 
how the modern approach to religious truth 
is the same as that to scientific truth. It 
is through religious experience that we come 
to religious truth; hence the inestimable 
value to us of the great prophets and leaders, 
for their experience shows us the way to God 
when we cannot find it by ourselves alone. 
In closing, Mr. Vail emphasized the neces- 
sity for all persons of the spiritual element 
inreligion. “Thou shalt not worry,” he gave 
as a commandment which the modern world 
would do well to heed, and he showed how 
poise and peace come to those who learn the 
way to God. 

A quiet Sunday in Portland was the last 
stop before reaching San Francisco. Here 
Rev. R. W. Boynton preached to a full 
church on ‘‘The Power of Personality.” The 
service was conducted by Rev. Harry Lutz 
of Newton, and by Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., 
minister of the church. An Alliance meet- 
ing, at which Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Scott of 
5 Sencar spoke, was held in the evening. A 
| service was also held in Eugene, Ore., seat of 
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Perkins, Mrs. Scott, Mrs. Peterson, Miss| the State University, at which Rev. Syduen 


B. Snow of King’s Chapel, Boston, preached. 
The pilgrims left Seattle at midnight, and 
had a comfortable journey of two nights and 
a day down the coast, for half of the day 
skirting the base of snow-capped Shasta. 

At the end of the Unitarian pilgrims’ trip 
across Canada a meeting was called in the 
Hotel Empress in Victoria to discuss the 
state of the churches which had been visited. 
The pilgrims everywhere had received a warm 
welcome and a hospitable reception, but it 
was apparent to all that the general condi- 
tion of the country in these depressing times 
of war makes the existence of our newly 
founded chur:hes precarious indeed. After 
some discussion the following resolutions were 
proposed by Dr. Crothers, duly seconded, and 
unanimously adopted for presentation at the 
General Conference in San Francisco:— 


“We, two hundred and sixty Unitarians, have passed 
through Canada from Montreal to the Pacific Coast. We 
have been deeply impressed by what has been already 
accomplished, and by the vast possibilities of the future. 

“We realize as never before the significance of the work 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and the Canadian Unitarian 
Association in founding churches in the leading cities of 
the country. We have but few churches in a great 
country. We have met the members of these churches, 
whose spirit may be expressed in the words of Governor 
Bradford speaking of the Pilgrim Fathers,—‘We have a 
great hope and inward zeal for laying good foundations.’ 

“Our new churches are bravely passing through a 
severe crisis during the great war. We recommend to the 
General Conference of Unitarian Churches, meeting in 
San Francisco, to appoint a committee to act in co-opera- 
tion with the American Unitarian Association to raise a 
special fund adequate to carry on the work already begun 
until the return of normal conditions in Canada.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel, Boston, 10.30. Rev. How- 


ard N. Brown, D.D., will preach. 


Arlington Street Union Service, 11.00. 
Rev. A. W. Hussey. 

Meeting House Hill, Dorchester, Mass., 
11.00. Rev. Theodore D. Bacon. 

First Parish, Milton, Mass. Rev. George 
H. Cressey, D.D. 

Little Boar’s Head, Union Chapel, 11.00. 


Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D. 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, First Unitarian 
Church, 11.00. Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


Newburyport, Mass., First Religious So- 
ciety. Rev. John A. Hayes. 
Churches. 


GREEN Harsor,. Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rev. George L. Mason: The annual fair, 
held August 11 and 12, was a success in the 
way of attendance and receipts. The attend- 
ance was mutch larger than last year, and the 
amount cleared above expenses was $260. 
‘The interest in the Sunday-school was well! 
maintained all the year. The Sunday-school 
sessions will be resumed September 12. At 
the annual meeting of the society, held August 
24, the present minister was chosen for another 
year. 


England is establishing a training school 
for policewomen. Most of the women police 
now active in London are said to be former 
suffragette followers of Mrs. Pankhurst. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Last week,” said Mrs. 
“T had the pleasure of being abducted into 
the Every Wednesday Club.” 


Teacher: “James, what can you tell us 
about the Gold Coast of Africa?’’ James: 
“Tt is inhabited chiefly by natives.’”’— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Tt must have been terrible for you to 
have your son in jail for joy riding,’ con- 
soled the kind friend. ‘‘ Yes, indeed,’’ sighed 
the mother; ‘‘but, then, it was such a comfort 
to know where he was nights.”—ZLife. 


‘‘Madame,”’ shouted the angry neighbor, 
‘your little Cosmo has just thrown a brick 
through our window!’ ‘And would you 
bring me the brick?’’ beamed Cosmo’s 
mother. ‘‘We are keeping all the little 
mementos of his youthful pranks.” 


A fond mother, hearing that an earth- 
quake was expected, sent her boys to a friend 
in the country to be out of the way of it. 
In a few days she got a note from the friend: 
“Please take your boys home and send 
along the earthquake!’”—The Woman’s 
Journal, 


Little Bobby: ‘‘ Father, did you ever see a 
cyclone carrying houses up in the air, and 
cows and horses and wagons upside down?” 
Father: “No, myson.” Little Bobby: ‘Did 
you ever see a sea-serpent?”’ Father: “No, 
my son.” Little Bobby: “I should think it 
’ud be tiresome to live to your age and never 
see anything.”’—Tu7t-Bits. 


A “cub” reporter on a New York yews- 
paper was sent to Paterson to write the 
story of the murder of a rich manufacturer 
by thieves. He spread himself on the details 
and naively concluded his account with this 
sentence: ‘‘ Fortunately for the deceased, he 
had deposited all of his money in the bank 
the day before, so he lost practically nothing 
but his life.”—Harper’s. 


Yells from the nursery brought the mother, 
who found the baby gleefully pulling small 
Billy’s curls. ‘‘Never mind, darling,’’ she 
comforted. ‘‘Baby doesn’t know how it 
hurts.’’ Half an hour later wild shrieks from 
the baby made her run again to the nursery. 
“Why, Billy!” she cried. ‘“‘What is the 
matter with the baby?’’ “Nothing, moz- 
zer,” said Billy, calmly, “‘only now he 
knows!’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Bill Smith, a country storekeeper, went to 
the city to buy goods. They were sent 
immediately and reached home before he 
did. When the boxes were delivered Mrs. 
‘Smith, who was keeping the store, uttered a 
scream, seized a hatchet and began franti- 
cally to open the largest one. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Mandy?”’ said one of the bystanders 
who had watched her in amazement. Pale 
and faint, Mrs. Smith pointed to an inscrip- 
tion on the box. It read: ‘“‘Bill inside.””— 
Advance. e 


An English journalist and a private of the 
Irish Guards were dining recently at a 
restaurant in a small French town. ‘The 
soldier, who had picked up a few scraps of 
the language, insisted on ordering everything 
in doubtful French, while the journalist 
would offer explanations that were in the 
nature of criticisms. At length Tommy’s 
temper rose to the explosive point. “Will 
you,” he said in English, “be so good as not 
to interfere with me in my use of French?” 
“Very well,’ replied the journalist. “I 
simply wanted to point out that you were 
asking for a staircase when you wanted a 
spoon!’’—Peorta Star. 
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The Christian Register 
HEART AND VOICE 


Twickembury,|A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


= 


Prepared by > 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” ‘*‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
proclievees favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book, 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:-— _. 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.s— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship.... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— } 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
aw forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 
the application of religicus ideals to municipal and 
social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 

ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
in co-operation with the University of California and other 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August 16, 
to1s. Write for the Register and complete information to 
the President. 


Eart Morse Wigner, D.D., 


Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California. | until September 10, Seal Harbor, Maine. 


Individual and pleasing personality 


course. 26th year. 


SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAPFT opens Oct. 6. Eight resident 
Address the Principals,” 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFI 


conduct household under trained teachers. 


Preparatory School, 129 East 79th St. New 


The MacDuffie School for Girls , 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


d ty cultivated. Girls taught how to study. Each student is — 
shown. her relation to society and is influenced to enjoy leisure in good 
English, modern languages, college entrance certificate, art and music, 
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TRACE ware 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 
Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. 135th year opens Sept. 15th, 1915. The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Lewis Perry, Principal, Exeter, 
New Hampshire. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its unique home advantages, its Christian ideals, its train- 
ing in homemaking, its wholesome outdoor life, are fully 
described in the catalog. Bec. 

Mrs. ELISABETH MaTHEWS-RicHARDSON, A.B. Principal, 
Weston, 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, p’ » 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Trav 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 


Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 


Apply to F. C. Sournworts, P; 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
’ Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


The Roger Ascham School 


President, CHARLES H. StRonG 
Trustees: } ‘Treasurer, JosePpH ALLEN . 


Director, ANNIE Winsor ALLEN 
Chief Master, Ratpo I. UNDERHILL a) 
Main School, Scarsdale, Westchester County, N.Y. 


Boys and girls: day pupils for morning or for all day, 
boarding pupils for five days or seven days a week. Co’ . 
for four girls. Cottage for six boys. Twelve acres of play- 


grounds. Opens September 22. p i 
York City. 
Principal, Mirprep D. Hamman. one 
Boys and girls, 4 to 10 years old. Preparation for Main ~ 
School, or for other schools. Opens October 13. Address 


, drama and art. 
Full household arts 


pupils in separate house 
eS 
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